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THE FIRST L.P. RECORD BY 
Fernando Germani has undertaken the recording of the whole GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 


of Bach's organ music for His Master's Veice, Volume 1, Now with the Billy Graham 
containing the Bach Sonatas—No. 1 in E flat, No. 2 in “The Beautiful Garden of Prayer” 
C minor and No. 3 in D minor having already been issued. The beautiful garden of prayer ; Sunrise ; 
The Holy City; Farther along; I walked 
today where Jesus walked; The love of 
All Souls, Langham Place. God; Take my hand, precious Lord; 
Somebody cares DPL 1075 


“HIS MAS VOICE’ 


Volume 2 continues the Sonatas. All were recorded at 


33; ppm. 
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ORCHESTRAL LP’s FOR APRIL 








THE HALLE 
ORCHESTRA 


Overture ‘‘Cockaigne’’- E/gar 
and 


An Elizabethan 
Suite (arr. Barbirolli) 

The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane (Byrd) 
The Irishe Ho Hoane (Anon) 

A Toye ( Farnaby) 


Giles Farnaby’s Dreame (Farnaby) 
The King’s Hunt (Bull) BLP1065 


Sir John Barbirolli arranged this Suite 
of sixteenth century pieces while on 

a visit to Vancouver; the score is dated 
6th June, 1941. These are direct 
transcriptions of music originally 
written for the Virginals. 


NICOLAI MALKO 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Famous Overtures 

1812 - Tchaikovsky 

“Oberon” - Weber 


“Zampa” - Hérold 
DLP1069 


TOSCANINI 

N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Grand Canyon Suite - Grofé 
ALP1232 
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INSTRUMENTAL LP’s FOR APRIL 


GREAT 


CASTLE 


VOICE | 


STREET, 






UBINSTEIN 


A further record 
bv the master of 
Chopin’s music 


Préludes, Op. 28 - Chopin 
ALPI192 


MOURA LYMPANY 

and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HERBERT MENGES 
Concerto No. 12 in A, K.414 
Concerto No. 21 in C, K.467 

Mozart CLP1038 


PAUL TORTELIER (Cello) 
KARL ENGEL (Piano) 

Sonata No. 1 in E minor 

Sonata No. 2 in F 

Brahms ALP1233 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
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The one and only 


EDDIE FISHER 


with Hugo Winterhalter’s Orchestru 


So In Love; Pretty Baby; My One and 
Only Love; I Can't Give You Anything 
but Love; The Girl That I Marry; 

I Surrender, Dear; What is this Thing 
Called Love?; Let’s Fall In Love; 

My Romance; Love Somebody; 

Love Sends A Little Gift of Roses; 
Somebody Loves Mec. 

DLP 1074 


THE NICK TRAVIS QUINTET 


“The Panic Is On”; Nick’s Knacks; They All Laughed ; Tickletoe ; Travisimo ; 
Jazzbo’s Jaunt ; You Don’t Know What Love Is; Cohn Pone; In The Nick of Time. 
CLP 1036 


CUBAN CARNIVAL ui: 


The Peanut Vendor, Don Azpiazu and His Havana Casino Orchestra ; 

Tabu, Xavier Cugat and his Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra ; 

Mambo Jambo, Perez Prado and his Orchestra ; Rumba Negra, Sacasas and his Orchestra ; 
Lamento Esclavo, Rico’s Creole Band; Babalu’; Siboney, Desi Arnaz and his Orchestra ; 
Mambo Indio, Shake Keane and his Trumpet with Mike McKenzie’s All Stars ; 

Cuban Zombie ; Adios Mi Chaparrita, Don Carlos and his Orchestra 

DLP 1072 (From the Colony Restaurant, London) 


“HIS MASTER'S vVvoOic 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON 
** Red Hot Pepper Classics’ (No. 3) 


DLP 1071 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his famous Orchestra 
Black, Brown and Beige ; The Perfume Suite. 


DLP 1070 
JOHNNY DODDs’ 


Washboard Band including 


Blue Clarinet Stomp No. 1; Bull Fiddle Blues. 
DLP 1073 
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MOZART. Concerto No. 12 in A major, 
K.414. Concerto No. 21 in C major, 
K.467. Moura Lympany (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert Menges. H.M.V. CLP 
1038 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 


Concerto No. 12 in A: 
Jensen, Danish, Woldike (12/53) HLP1054 
Matthews, Philharmonia, Schwarz 
(11/54) 383SX1031 
Scholz, Camerata Academica, Paumgartner 
(12/54) AP13021 
Haebler, Pro Musica Symph. Orch., Hollreiser 
(3/55) PL8710 
Concerto No. 21: 


ensen, Danish, Woldike (ass) HLP1054 

asadesus, New York S. O., Munch 
(12/53) 33C1024 
meee snmes’ Gold- 
4) "L89001 


Roesgen-Champion, 
schmidt 


10/5 
Demus, Vienna Op., Horvath (1/54) WLP5183 


There are many things to admire in Miss 
Lympany’s performances, for evidently she 
is fond of these two concertos, and eager to 
reveal their beauties to her listeners: in 
particular, the piano’s share of the second 
subject in the A major Concerto, first 
movement, and the whole of the heavenly 
Romanze of the C major—which, with its 
lapping strings and serene, long-breathed 
melody, is one of the most enjoyable things 
in music. Such passages elicit from Miss 
Lympany a tender phrasing and mollified 
tone that are entirely winning. Other 
things are less distinguished: there are 
parts of the C major first movement where 
the pianist “gets going” in rather a 
rackety way, and the finale of this concerto 
sounds a shade hurried. The A major finale 
might have been delivered with slightly 
more crispness. 

The orchestral playing in the A major 
Concerto is rather hum-drum, in the 
C major a little more on its toes. The 
recording is clean and agreeable, without 
being outstanding. 

By and large, my preference among the 
versions of K.414 is for Denis Matthews’s 
performance ; of K.467, Miss Roesgen- 
Champion for the first movement, Miss 
Lympany for the second, Mr. Demus for 
the third. At any rate there is no version of 
either concerto which stands head and 
shoulders above the rest and so must be 
recommended. One should, however, add 
a word of warning against the styleless 
Jensen and the ill-recorded Casadesus 
discs. A.P. 


MOZART. Concerto No. 14 in E flat 
major 


for Piano and Orchestra, 
K.449. 


STRAUSS, R. Burleske. Friedrich 
Gulda (piano), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Anthony 
Collins. Decca LXT5013 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Concerto No. 14 
Horsley, Philharmonia, Galliera 


(2/54) (H)CLP1012 
Matthews, Philharmonia, a 


(11/54) 38SX1081 
Scherzer, London Baroque (11/54) PMA1012 
Burleske : 


Jacquinot, Philharmonia, Fistoulari 
(10/54) PMC1005 
This version of the Burleske and the 
Parlophone one are as different as chalk 
is from cheese—or rather as champagne is 
from cider. Friedrich Gulda is evidently 
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stimulated by the ebullience of the youthful 
Strauss’s invention, and he romps through 
the work in a performance where high 
spirits and elegance of execution are com- 
bined. Anthony Collins and the L.S.O. 
back him up admirably, and the recording 
is rich and vivid. 

The coupling must occasion a raised 
eyebrow. A backing for the Burleske has to 
be found, it is true, for it needs the un- 
interrupted stretch of a 12-inch side... 
but a Mozart concerto ? Something like 
the Stravinsky Capriccio is what comes to 
mind as a suitable disc partner. However, 
Mozart it is: a reviewer must accept it 
and comment on what he finds. My 
personal feeling is that Mr. Collins’s 
Mozart style is far too massive and inflexible 
to make him the ideal accompanist, either 
here or in the coupling of the Bassoon and 
Clarinet Concertos. On the other hand it 
must be said that he gets his players to 
deliver the notes firmly, cleanly and 
resolutely, that the phrasing is trim, if not 
supremely sensitive, and that the balance is 
good. All these are virtues often missing 
from Mozart concerto accompaniments on 
LP. 

Mr. Gulda’s contribution in the first 
movement is disappointing to my mind, in 
that there seems to be something slightly 
machine-made about his delivery of the 
phrases ; they are not felt, nor played with 
that vitality and alertness of inflexion which 
can compel us to listen as if for the first 
time. In the Andantino, however, and the 
finale, the pianist’s neat, deft playing, his 
sure sense of balance and admirable 
control, bear their rewards. Not a searching 
interpretation—but Moozart’s music is 
allowed to speak for itself, and does so, 
eloquently. I would not like to state a clear 
preference between this performance and 
that of Miss Scherzer ; but advise people 
to let the couplings decide: the Parlophone 
disc is backed by Haydn’s Violin and 
Harpsichord Concerto. Mr. Matthews’s 
version is too subfusc to be recommended 
with much warmth—but on the other hand 
it has the most attractive K.414 at present 
on the market as its coupling. A.P. 


MOZART. Clarinet Concerto in A 
major, K.622. Leopold Wlach 
(clarinet). Bassoon Concerto in 
B flat major, K.191. Karl Oehl- 
berger (bassoon). Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Nixa WLP5307 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Clarinet Concert 
Cahuzac, Danish Radio Chamber Orch., Woldike 


(10/53) HLP1047 
Kell, Zimbler Sintgiga) 2 
53) 3) AXL2002 or AXTL1071 
Lancelot, O.L. niceakes Froment 


(3/54) OL50006 
Peyer, L.S.O., Collins (2/55) LXT2990 
Bassoon Concerto : 


Bidlo, Czech P.O., Ancerl (5/54) LPV66 
Helaerts, LS.G., Collins (2/55) LXT2990 


The two. soloists match each other’s 
style quite astonishingly ; if this were one 
double concerto for the two instruments 
Wlach and Oehlberger would be a fine 
team. The style they share is a smooth one, 
and it is allied to a round tone—particu- 
larly in. evidence, of course, in Wlach’s 
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liquid clarinet-playing, but also making a 
friendly sound when emanating from 
Oehlberger’s bassoon. But—and again one 
comment can cover both soloists—Mozart’s 
phrases are not always pointed as grace- 
fully as might be; the agreeable sounds 
often fill a dull outline. 

No dullness in the playing of the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, which supports 
each soloist well; nor, perhaps unfortunately, 
in the quality of recording, which is 
distinctly metallic, particularly at any 
degree of orchestral volume. 

The same concertos are paired on Decca 
LXT 2990, and naturally call for a direct 
comparison. For the clarinet work, I 
still prefer that Decca version to all others; 
de Peyer plays so nicely. But in the case of 
the bassoon work, then Oehlberger on the 
new disc seems to me to be distinctly kinder 
to Mozart than Helaerts is on the Decca ; 
and his choice of cadenzas is also very 
noticeably better. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 25 in G 
minor, K.183. Symphony No. 29 
in A major, K.201. Symphony 
No. 33 in B flat major, K.319. 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna, conducted by Jonel Perlea. 
Vox PL8750 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is evidently planned as a bargain 
disc: three symphonies for the price of two, 
with playing times per side of 284 and 27} 
minutes (the A major Symphony breaks 
across the sides after the Andante). But— 
even leaving performance out of it—this is 
not such a bargain as it seems, since the 
string tone has to my ear a suggestion of 
emery-paper ; and for this reason I cannot 
recommend the disc very warmly. 

The performances are acceptable, but 
little more. Jonel Perlea senses the drama 
of the stormy G minor Symphony, the first 
masterpiece of the series, the moment, 
perhaps, when Mozart’s musical voice 
“broke”’ for the first time. He plays the 
little A major with affection, and the B flat, 
K.319, trimly. Yet the performances do 
not stand up to detailed listening: the 
conductor misses point after point, and his 
readings, will not satisfy anyone who knows 
the symphonies at all well. 

Other, and better, versions are available. 
Solti’s extremely fine reading of K.183 is on 
Decca LXT2946, coupled with an equally 
good “‘ Prague’. For K.201 we can choose 
between Peter Maag and the Suisse 
Romande (LXT2840, coupled with its 
C major companion, K.200), or Casals and 
the Perpignan Festival Orchestra (33CX 
1088, coupled with Eine kleine)—less well 
recorded, but played with an intensity and 
concentration that lift the symphony above 
a merely “social” level. There is also a 
Oiseau-Lyre version by Keilberth and the 
Bamberg Orchestra, only a little less 
attractive. Van Beinum and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra give a neat performance 
of K.319, distinguished by excellent wood- 
wind, on LXT2686, coupled with Haydn’s 
‘Surprise’ Symphony. 

My review copy of the Vox disc jumps 
a groove in the second movement of K.201, 
and is not free from pre-echo. AP. 


Cc 
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PROKOFIEV. Concerto No. 3 in C 
major, Op. 26. Alexander Uninsky 
(piano). Hague Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Willem von 
Otterloo. Philips ABR4022 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Francois, Conservatoire, Cluytens tr ree 
Katchen, Suisse, Ansermet (3/54) LXT2894 


Pennario, St. Louis S.0., Golschmann 
(11/54) CTL7060 


This is the fourth LP of this Concerto to 
be issued in twelve months, and one would 
have thought that all those likely to want 
the work on disc would have got it by now; 
especially as the other three were all 
goodish, and well reviewed in these columns 
by M.M. To make matters worse the new 
recording costs 50 per cent more than the 
Decca or Capitol (which get the Concerto 
on to one side, backing it in each case with 
Bartok’s Third Piano Concerto), though 
about the same as the Columbia (also 12 in., 
taking a side and a half for it and filling up 
with some short Prokofiev pieces). The 
new record is good but not better than the 
others. Uninsky has nice clean technique, 
though he spoils the repeated chord second 
subject in the first movement by hurrying ; 
also the orchestra do not seem to have the 
measure of the slow movement opening. 
Taking both price and quality into con- 
sideration, I am inclined to prefer the 
Katchen to the Pennario ; the latter is the 
most brilliant of the four pianists, a little 
too brilliant M.M. thought, and I would 
agree ; also his studio sounds rather like a 
barracks. Pennario plays the fastest, 
Francois the slowest, but at the more 
expensive level I am inclined to prefer his 
stylish performance to Uninsky’s. The only 
improvement in the latter is that his piano 
tone is extremely well recorded and sounds 
just a shade more realistic than the others. 

R.F. 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, “ Unfinished’. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Eugen Jochum. Philips ABR4o21 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 5 in B flat 


major. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, “ Unfinished ”’. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 


by Karl Bihm. Decca LXT2998 


(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Symphony No. 5: 


Concertgebouw, Beinum (9/52) LX3082 
Winterthur, Busch (10/53) CLP61 
London Mozart, Blech (2/54) ett 
Vienna S.O., Scherchen (8/54) LPM118 


London Phil. S. O., Dixon (13/64) NLP913 


Los Angeles P.O., "Wallenstein 
(12/54) AXTL1059 
Berlin Chamber Orch., von Binds LGX66020 
Symphony np mF 

L.S.O., Kri (11/50) LX3012 
Pittsburgh 80., Steinberg (12/52) CCL7511 

Royal P.O., Beecham (6/53) 383CX1039 
Philadelphia Orch., B. Walter (12/53) 33CX 1082 

N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini 2/54) (H ayo 

Vienna S.O., Scherchen (5/54 V42 
Philharmonia, Schwarz (12/54) ae L P1032 
Bamberg S.O., Keilberth X66036 
Neither of the new discs turns ia to be 
dangerously competitive with the best of the 
old. Karl B6hm takes what I cannot help 
feeling to be an impossibly leisurely view of 
both the symphonies ; and of course the 
prevailing inertia prevents any orchestra, 
even the Vienna Philharmonic, from seem- 
ing to be at its most alive and pointed. 
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There is, of course, beautiful playing, a great 
deal of it ; but the symphonies do not spring 
to life. No fault, I think, of the recording ; 
this is good, though without being one of 
Decca’s best. 

The Unfinished fares rather better in 
Jochum’s hands; at his more reasonable 
tempos the fine orchestral soloists have more 
of a chance. But here obstruction comes more 
from a lack-lustre recording—slightly 
bottom-heavy, warm but not at all bright. 

In any case, it is improbable that any 
full-price ten-inch LP devoted entirely to 
the Unfinished Symphony will be considered 
wholly competitive to-day ; if it is so, then 
Steinberg on Capitol CCL7511 might be 
considered, in spite of an unconscionably 
brisk attack on the slow movement. Other- 
wise, and more probably, choice should be 
between Beecham on Columbia 33CX1039, 
backed by a superlative Beethoven Eighth 
Symphony, and Schwarz on H.M.V. 
CLPio022, backed by Liszt’s Les Préludes 
and the Euryanthe Overture. For the 
Schubert Fifth Symphony my first choice 
would be Harry Blech on H.M.V. CLPio10; 
his backing is the Schubert Fourth _ 
phony. M.M 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 6 in C 
major. Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth. Telefunken LGM65026 
(10 in., 27s. 3$d.). 

L.S.O., Krips (8/51) LXT2585 
This new recording has the great 
advantage that, being on a 10 inch, it is 
much cheaper than the Decca ; also it has 

a good deal less surface noise. Ther: the 

advantages end. Krips seems to me to 

phrase more sensitively than Keilberth, 

and I find the string tone of the L.S.O. 

warmer and less pinched than that of the 

Bamberg orchestra. When it comes to 

getting a pianissimo that really is a pianis- 

simo, as at the start of the third and 
fourth movements, Keilberth cannot com- 

pare with Krips. Nevertheless his is a 

sound performance, well. recorded, and 

good value for money. 


SCHUBERT. Tyrolean Dances, Op. 33. 
Ballet No. 2 in G major from 
** Rosamunde ”, Op. 26. Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony 
Orchestra. H.M.V. 7ER5043 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). 

T.H.’s comment on the Rosamunde 
performance reissued on this 45 disc (last 
February’s THE GRAMOPHONE, page 397) 
seems to me eminently fair (though the 45 
recording is evidently better), and his 
remarks may be applied with equal justice 
to the “‘ Tyrolean Dances ” on the reverse. 
These are selections from ‘‘ Sixteen Deutsche 
Tanze and Two Ecossaises for Pianoforte ’’, 
Opus 33, Deutsch No. 783, and consist of 
Nos. 1, 7 (mit erhobener Dampfung), 3 (a 
yodelling tune which presumably suggested 
the title ‘Tyrolean Dances”), 4 (a 
brilliant waltz), 5, 10 (horribly exaggerated 
in performance), 13 (ditto), 14, and 7 
again. The scoring (presumably the 
conductor’s own, since no one else is 


credited) is in the thé-dansant style. A.P. 
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STRAVINSKY. Apollon Musagéte— 
Ballet. Pulcinella Suite. Vienna 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser. Vox PL8270 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Pulcinella Suite : 
Markevitch, National Radiodiffusion Frangaise 
(3/55) 88CX1228 

Pulcinella must be some of the gayest 
ballet music of our century. The record- 
ing by Markevitch, which I reviewed last 
month, is good, but the new Hollreiser is 
better still, beautifully played and very 
well recorded. The solo violin is really 
part of the ensemble, instead of sticking out 
a mile as in the older recording. I com- 
plained last month that the opening move- 
ments sounded a little humdrum, but they 
don’t here. Hollreiser takes the opening 
Sinfonia much slower, phrases it with more 
care, and the gain is astonishing. In the 
following Serenata he is a shade more 
leisurely than Markevitch and, aided by 
some superb oboe playing, makes this 
piece sound strikingly beautiful. He is not, 
perhaps, quite so successful in the high- 
Jinks at the end, his trumpeter lacking the 
wonderful precision of Markevitch’s in the 
Toccata, and his trombonist for some reason 
funking the glissandos in the so-called Vivo. 
In short, Markevitch gets at least as good 
results in the quick movements, sometimes 
better, but Hollreiser is infinitely more 
expressive in the slower ones, while the 
balance leaves no doubt that the Vox 
recording is the one for your money. 

On the reverse side is Stravinsky’s much 
less fetching ballet Apollon Musagéte (so 
much easier to pronounce in French than 
in any other language), scored for strings 
only. There are some dullish moments, 
but also pages of magical beauty, notably 
in the Pas de deux near the end and in the 
very last bars of all. The violin solos 
earlier on are beautifully played. There is 
a decline in quality during the last five 
minutes or so, but otherwise I have nothing 
but praise for this recording. Strongly 
recommended. RF. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. The Tempest— 
Fantasy Overture. 

FEKETE. Caucasus—Ballet Suite, 
Op. 10. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Zoltan 
Fekete. Concert Artist LPA 1024 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

When the Russian critic Stassov heard 
Romeo and juliet he made the lunatic 
complaint that Tchaikovsky had left out 
the Nurse. Three years later he offered 
the composer three plots for a similar 
work: Taras Bulba, Ivanhoe and The 
Tempest. Tchaikovsky chose The Tempest. 
So Stassov prepared a scenario and put 
everything in—except that he nearly 
forgot Prospero. (Curiously enough the 
six chords that represent Prospero on his 
two brief appearances reveal him to have 
been a Russian gentleman ; the nationality 
is unmistakable.) Stassov’s scheme is some- 
thing as follows: The Sea (Tchaikovsky 
told Rimsky-Korsakov that this was copied 
from the Rheingold Prelude) ; Ariel being 
ordered by Prospero to raise a storm: the 
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We reprint below a letter received from Moore Orr, the Associate 
Editor of “‘ The Gramophone Record Review ” 


El Cantor, 
Minehead, 
Somerset. 
Dear Mr. Smita, 

It has occurred to me that you might care to have my opinion 
of the Ortofon pick-up, after making a series of careful and exhaustive 
tests in conjunction with the B.J. arm. It is the third High Grade 
moving coil L.P. unit to come into my possession, and to say that it is 
quite the best is a masterly piece of 
understatement. 

First of all, as no sounds 
whatsoever are radiated from the 
head, it follows that tracing dis- 
tortion is absent, with the happy result I can now repro- 
duce perfectly all the records in my library, which 
hitherto showed marked end-of-side deterioration in 
quality. The Ortofon, which tracks accurately at under 
5 grams appears to lift the music from the record with 
amazing smoothness, clarity, and increased detail, and 
reveals new beauties in many familiar discs which I did 
not know existed. Further, the Ortofon is the kindest pick-up 
to surfaces that I have come across, and it has confirmed 
my belief how hopeless it is to expect really first-class repro- 
duction from any pick-up that has not the benefit of stylus 
mounting on the Cantilever principle. 

Yours sincerely, 


Moore Orr, 
Associate Review Editor. 










PRICE (:nci’dg purchase tax) AND NECESSARY 
MATCHING TRANSFORMER £17.17 .0 


Weight of pick-up head 30 grams. 
Coil Impedance 1°5 ohms. 
Equivalent mass (at 

reproducing point) 1 mg. 
Directional force (at 
reproducing point) 15 mg./p. 

Frequency response 20—20,000 cps. 


Distortion content over 
the above range +*2% 


Point pressure 
(microgroove records) 3—5 grams. 


Standard point material sapphire. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN Full particulars of the coupling and 
mounting of the wonderful Ortofon 
Pick-up available 6n application. 


42 Cranbourn Street 
London WC2 GERrard 1171 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 





SPECIALISTS IN LONG PLAYING RECORDS & EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 
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VERDI “LA TRAVIATA" 


Opera for Orchestra 
NBL 5006 





















Other recent recordings that you 
must hear by this world-famous 
conductor : 

Saint-Saéns 

CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS 
(Noél Coward—Narrator) NBR 6001 


Bizet ‘‘ CARMEN ” 
Opera for Orchestra NBL 5003 


STARDUST BBL 7002 
BLACK MAGIC BBL 7011 


£- 
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BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 9 in SCHUBERT Symphony No. 8 in B Minor DEBUSSY 
D Minor, Op. 125 (Choral) (‘ Unfinished ') Deux Arabesques ; La Plus Que Lente 
ERNA SPOORENBERG — Soprano oe Orchestra Le Fille au Cheveux de Lin ; La Puerto 
FRANZ VROONS — Tenor ee, del Vino ; Les Collines d'Anacapri ; 
MARIA VON ILOSVAY—Contralto See es Sas aoe Poissons d'Or ails 
HERMAN SCHEY — Bass ; HANS HENKEMANS (Piano) ABR 4023 
Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir BEETHOVEN, Piano Concerto No. § in 
Hague Philh ic Orchestra conducted by E Flat Major, Op. 73 PROKOFIEV, Concerto No. 3 in 
oe (‘ The Emperor *) C Major, Op. 26 
Symphony No. 8 in F Major, Op. 93 COR DE GROOT (Piano) ALEXANDER UNINSRY (Piano) 
Berlin Philh ic Orchestr ducted by The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
PAUL VAN KEMPEN ABL 3030/31 contacted by _ conducted by 

WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO ABL 3032 WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 

MOZART (Jubilee Edition 1956) 0 

Violin Concerti in G Major, K.216 GRIEG ‘ Peer Gynt ' Suites No. 1 and 2 Folk Songs of the British Isles 
da D Major, K.218 ERNA SPOORENBERG (Soprano) MURRAY DICKIE (Tenor) 

_ coy ae The Hague Philh ic Orchestr: JOHN PRITCHARD (Piano) NBR 6016 





ARTHUR GRUMIAUX (Violin) conducted by 


The Vienna Symphony Orchestra WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO ABR 4027 
conducted by y 


RUDOLF MORALT ABL 3040 


PHILIPS (3; 4 
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BLS BOORBS BESEge om 


conducting The Royal Philharmonic 



















Orchestra in Orchestral excerpts 
from Wagner’s Operas 

‘ DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER ' — Overture 

‘ DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURENBERG ' — 
Prelude to Act 3 ; Dance of the Apprentices ; 
Entry of the Masters 

‘ PARSIFAL ' — Good Friday Music 

‘ DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG ' — 
Siegfried'’s Rhine Journey and Funeral Music 


ABL 3039 


lk 


Any of these major works near the top of your record list? One of them is almost bound to be. So 
make a note of the Philips version—right away, here and now! You’ll never forgive yourself if you 
miss records like these . . . so superb in interpretation, so superlative in reproduction. 


MOZART, Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, RICHARD STRAUSS ‘ Salome ' RUDOLF MORALT 
EUGENE ORMANDY conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra ABR 4006 conducting The Vienna Symphony Orchestra ABL 3033/4 
BRUCH, Violin Concerto No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 26 VERDI, ' Otello’ FAUSTO CLEVA conducting the 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS conducting The New York Philharmonic Metropolitan Opera Association of New York ABL 3005 


Symphony Orchestra ABR 4011 


TCHAIKOVSKY, Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 
PAUL VAN KEMPEN conducting The Concertgebouw Orchestra ABL 3007 


PHILIPS (=) ¥. 


— -——{ 4 , ) 
4g MooveE SIZ 


Ce Be ee Se Recorod 8 





@ Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Philips are world-renowned: makers of radiograms, record -players and record playing equipment incorporating the famous Philips ‘ Featherweight.’ pick-up 
(PG851) 
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The Garrard Model 30! Transcription Motor is recognised as 
supreme in its class. With its introduction, a hitherto 
unattainable standard in the manufacture of High Fidelity 
Gramophone Components has been reached. 

Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the sup- 
pression of switch clicks, the extra heave balanced turntable 
and the very fine degrees of speed control available . . . all 
three speeds, 78, 45 and 334 r.p.m. can be adjusted by 
approximately 2} per cent. 

Wow and flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being 
less than 0.2 per cent and less than 0.05 per cent respectively. 
The unit is equipped for dual voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 
200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles, according to the motor 
pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is 
fully tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic 
s troboscope, a tube of special grease, all fixing screws, washers, 
template and instruction manual. 


Supplies of the Model 301 are limited .... . see your Dealer now 


ARMA THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
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Shipwreck ; the Dawn of Love between 
Ferdinand and Miranda (’cello solo) ; 
Ariel; Caliban; “the Lovers abandon 
themselves to the charm of victorious 
Passion ” (I quote the sleeve ; such words 
would not have occurred to me personally) ; 
Prospero renouncing his powers (brass 
chords) ; the Sea. 


I must admit that I thoroughly enjoyed 
this farago. The chief trouble is that the 
music is so shapeless, and this of course is 
Stassov’s fault. If the Ariel and Caliban 
episodes were omitted (Caliban in any case 
is only Mendelssohn’s donkey interval 
a la russe) the love music would develop in 
one unit instead of two, leaving more space 
for Prosperoski’s tune. But there are 
some lovely sounds, a splendid storm, and 
generally the piece seems to me to be about 
as good as Francesca da Rimini. It was 
popular enough in the composer’s life-time 
and it is hard to see why it should have 
become so completely forgotten. I had 
never heard a note of it before myself. 


The performance is reasonably good, 
though lacking in precision of attack, but 
the balance of the instruments is not 
satisfactory. There is no mellowness about 
the string tone—and after all they are 
Viennese violins and cannot really sound 
like this. The microphone, presumably 
too close, is picking up too much from too 
few desks, and the result is edgy tone with 
some distortion on climaxes. 

On the other side there is a piece by the 
conductor who is not known by Grove or any 
other book of reference that I can, find. 
Readers will notice that he has been doing 
a lot of recording in Vienna lately. Accord- 
ing to the sleeve he is a Hungarian who has 
lived in America since just before the war. 
Had I not been told, I would have guessed 
that his Caucasus was the work of a pupil of 
Rimski-Korsakov writing in the 18g0’s. 
It seems to me to be quite without merit. 

R.F. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Old King Cole 
—Ballet Suite. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Decca LW5151 (10in., 
18s. o4d.). 

This ballet. suite has never taken the 
popular fancy and is rarely heard, even in 
lighter programmes. It is not surprising, 
for though the initials “‘ VW ” are stamped 
on every bar, inspiration seems for once to 
have failed him. You might, indeed, mistake 
it for a very early work—before The Wasps, 
you might guess. But The Wasps was 
produced in 1909, while this ballet was 
first given in Cambridge as late as 1923, 
when the composer had already written 
three of his symphonies. 


Still, it is useful to have it as yet another 
contribution to the complete works on disc. 
Since the conductor and orchestra are Sir 
Adrian Boult and the L.P.O it is scarcely 
necessary to comment on the authenticity 
and care of the performance. The recording 
takes it all brightly, if without any great 
depth and quality of sound. T.H. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Brandenburg Concertos : No.1 
in F major, BWV1046; No. 4 in G 
major, BWV1049 (APM14011) ; 
No. 2 in F major, BWV1047; No. 3 
in G major, BWV1048 (AP13016) ; 
No. 5 in D major, BWV1050; No. 6 
in B major, BWV1051 (APM14012). 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis con- 
ducted by August Wenzinger. 
D.G.G. Archive APM14011 and 14012 
(12in., 36s. 54d. each), AP13016 (10in., 
278. 34d.). 


Complete : 
Stuttgart Cham, Orch., Munchinger 
(1/51) LXT2540, (1/51) LX3029, 
(9/50) LXT2501 
London Baroque Ensemble, Haas 
(12/53) WLP6309-1/3 


Philharmonia, Fischer (11/58) (H)ALP1084 
Berlin Cham. Orch., Benda (2/64) LGX66012 


The Bach Brandenburg Concertos are 
fair game for the LP market, since you get 
all six on to two’12 in. discs and one 10 in. 
(as D.G.G. Archive and Decca contrive to 
do, though with slightly different couplings) 
the only exception so far being Nixa, who 
take three 12 in. discs. In summing up the 
Brandenburg position as it now stands, I 
had hoped to work out a coupling choice 
which would give the finest performances 
for the most economical outlay; but I 
have to confess defeat. There is no set 
which is perfect in itself; and there is no 
coupling of three discs only which would 
yield the complete Brandenburgs as well as 
the desired performances. 

Before going on to a comparative review 
of the available versions, I feel it would be 
just as well to mention that these concertos, 
famous as they are, cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be called unique 
examples of their kind. The Italian com- 
posers of the High Baroque favoured the 
string ensemble for their essays in the 
concerto grosso, but the Germans, on the 
other hand, liked to mix instruments of 
different kinds, even as their predecessors did 
in the time of Schiitz and Praetorius. ‘Just 
before Bach, and contemporary with him, 
were men of the quality of Pisendel, 
Graupner, Stélzel, Hurlebusch, and Tele- 
mann: all of them wrote works of the 
Brandenburg type (the Gruppenkonzert, as it 
is sometimes known), and it is very much to 
be hoped that the gramophone companies 
will eventually give us examples of their 
work, so that we may the better compare 
their output to Bach’s, and assess the relative 
worth and influence of each. 

First, a few general comments on the 
new recordings by August Wenzinger and 
the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis. Wenz- 
inger, who is known in England only as the 

ifted leader of the Schola’s consort of viols, 
now shows himself to be a capable, and 
sometimes inspired conductor of music 
much later than that represented by his 
consort repertoire. He has at his disposal 
an exceptionally well-trained group of 
musicians, conversant not only with the 
special technique required to play old 


Nos. 2 and 5: 


instruments, but also with the manner of 


performing the music ; that is, the realisa- 
tion of its frequently unwritten phrasing, 
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ornaments and rhythms. On the recording 
side, the D.G.G. have taken every care to 
find a studio or studios capable of giving 
sufficient resonance and warmth to the tone, 
and yet clear enough to enable the details of 
Bach’s rich and often complex part-writing 
to come through as they should. 


No. 1 in F major. Wenzinger’s tempi 
are almost ideal, and the balance between 
oboes, corni da caccia and violino piccolo 
is first-rate. The first movement only 
sounded a little wooden, as if the players 
were not quite warmed up. Strings permit 
themselves (as they should) certain freedoms 
in bowing; the other discs stick to the 
“traditional” chugger-chugger type of 
Bach bowing. The violino piccolo is a real 
one, as in the Nixa disc. Of the two players, 
I think the Nixa one is slightly more satis- 
factory. Wenzinger’s soloist appears to 
need a flatter bridge, which would of course 
enable him to play three-note chords without 
spreading them. The Adagio is beautifully 
played, and is notable for some excellent 
continuo playing and harpsichord registra- 
tion: the quilled stop heard at the opening 
is particularly lovely. Excellent trills are to 
be heard throughout, but especially in the 
third movement, where the clean and 
precise sounds set a standard for everyone 
to aim at. This cannot be said either for 
the Nixa or the Decca version, the latter 
having no violino piccolo, which is an added 
disadvantage. I like Wenzinger’s tempo for 
the Minuet: he produces a graceful and 
elegant sound, with perfect internal balance 
of the instruments. Miinchinger’s Minuet 
is too slow and ponderous, and the ensuing 
Polacca is also too slow as well as being too 
romantic. Haas is the only one to use all 
the violins here, and his tempo, too, is rather 
sluggish. To hear how a Polacca should 
sound, we must turn to Wenzinger’s per- 
formance, for he knows that Bach intended 
it as a Nachtanz to the Minuet. The idea of 
this slow-fast juxtaposition was to get as 
much contrast as possible, and it is certainly 
achieved on the Archive disc. 

Incidentally, the pitch adopted by 
Wenzinger’s group is the correct one for 
these concertos—the Tiefkammerton, which 
sounds flat at first, but (on acquaintance) 
takes upon itself a relaxed and leisurely 
feeling that does much to recapture the 
spirit and sound of Bach’s time. 


No. 2 in F major. Much depends in 
this work on the balance between concertante 
oboe, flute, trumpet and violin. Wenzinger’s 
trumpet-player is a little shrill, Miinch- 
inger’s more so; the right tone is to be 
heard only in the splendid performance by 
Hans von Benda on Telefunken. A.P., 
reviewing this same record in the February 
1954 issue of THe Gramopuone, happily 
quoted from a rival sleeve a phrase about 
the eighteenth-century trumpeter’s “ far 
softer and less strident tone’. How true it 
is! Von Benda’s: trumpeter is by far the 
finest.of them all, and the blend with the 
oboe is perfect. The rival sleeve mentioned 
above was Nixa’s and it is unfortunate to 
find that theirs is the only performance in 
which the proper trumpet is not heard. 
Instead, an ordinary workaday trumpet is 
heard playing the part an octave lower, thus 
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making the normally flawless part-writing 
of J.S.B. abound in strings of consecutive 
perfect fifths. In spite of this solecism, Nixa 
display, on the label, the following legend : 
“Original version with recorders”. Give 
me the unoriginal version with flute, in 
Hans von Benda’s exultantly rhythmical 
performance! The Wenzinger disc is only 
a little way behind, its slow movement 
being once more notable for some expert 
continuo playing. Fischer’s version on 
H.M.V. is also good. 

No. 3 in G major. Here the harpsichord 
is not so much in evidence, but it comes into 
its own after the first Allegro, and gives us 
an unspecified but highly fitting solo, to 
which the two solemn chords make a 
suitable close, instead of appearing (as they 
do on all the other discs) as a kind of 
musical mirage. The player is that 
phenomenal artist, Eduard Miiller, who— 
since he knows the entire keyboard works 
of Bach from memory—could have had 
little or no difficulty in finding a suitable 
second movement. The tempi of the first 
and third movements are brisk but con- 
vincing, and while there is something to be 
said for Haas’s very steady tempo, it is 
better to lengthen the concerto by inserting 
a slow movement than to spin it out by 
playing the two Allegros so slowly. 
Miinchinger strikes the happy medium 
between Wenzinger and Haas in the 
matter of tempi, and the playing and 
recording are both excellent. 

No. 4 in G major. Again Wenzinger 
chooses brisk tempi, and the effect is 
exhilarating while yet serene, due to the 
lower pitch adopted. The recorders are 
good, though less keen in tone than the 
Nixa ones, and the eighteenth-century 
violin has a fascinatingly full sound, and is 
excellently played. The trills in the slow 
movement are played to perfection in 
Wenzinger’s performance—listen to bar 17 
in particular, and then compare it with the 
matter-of-fact, electric-bell trills of Nixa 
and Decca. My only criticism of Wenzinger 
is that he has allowed insufficient latitude 
to his first recorder in the little cadenza- 
like figure at the end of the movement. 
The effect is slightly wooden. But if 
Wenzinger’s recorder is wooden, Haas’s 
must be made of lead. Every note is 
punched out in strict tempo, without the 
slightest regard for the music inherent in 
the phrase. Best of all is Miinchinger’s 
first flute, who plays the passage to perfec- 
tion, and almost wins us over—as von 
Benda did in No. 2—to the unoriginal 
version with flutes. But Miinchinger’s 
finale is far too fast ; merely a show-piece 
for the violin, which rushes and scrabbles 
its part through in most undignified style. 

No. 5 in D major. The baroque flute 
and violin to be heard on the D.G.G. disc 
will be a joy to many, and on top of all this 
there is some particularly good hapsichord 
playing, again from Miiller. Perhaps I 
should not have said “‘ on top of ” because 
the harpsichord is, in fact, rather in the 
background, though it emerges quite 


audibly for its extended solo at the close of 
The Nixa disc, with a 
achieves better 
the tempi, 


the first movement. 
more forward balance, 
results in the trio sections ; 
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however, are a little too slow and deliberate, 
and the harpsichord has a not very appeal- 
ing tone. Miinchinger’s harpsichordist is 
again too much in the background, and the 
recording itself is a little tubby generally. 
Only in the Telefunken disc is the harpsi- 
chord splendidly sonorous, as it should be, 
and a worthy partner to the other instru- 
ments. The names of the players are not 
given, but they are all first-rate. For those 
who still like a piano in this work instead of 
a harpsichord, Fischer’s performance will 
give great pleasure, for it is sensitive and 
thoughtful besides being beautifully played. 

No. 6 in B flat. I am not completely 
won over by any of the three available 
performances. Wenzinger has the right 
instruments, but his tempi for once are on 
the sluggish side, which is a great dis- 
advantage in the first movement especially, 
with its extremely slow harmonic rhythm, 
and its interlacing, quasi-canonic upper 
parts. In the last movement the interplay 
of the viole da braccio is not always 
rhythmically accurate. Haas’s tempi are 
also too slow and heavy, and the, viola- 
players, excellent as they are, don’t seem 
to know what to do with a trill, or how to 
end it properly. Here the Miinchinger 
recording comes to our rescue, with a 
light, frisky style of bowing and really 
convincing baroque trills. This is allied to 
a fine balance and recording. 

To suns up, the best six are as follows: 
1—Wenzinger ; 2—von Benda ; 3— 
Wenzinger ; 4—Wenzinger ; 5—von 
Benda ; 6—Miinchinger. Now 1 and 4 
are coupled on D.G.G., and 2 and 5 on 
Telefunken ; the others are only available 
with a spare performance on the other side. 
However,. perhaps another six will be 
issued next month: original version, with 
the composer at the harpsichord. _D.S. 


BACH. Concerto for Three Harpsi- 
chords and Orchestra No. 1 in D 
minor, BWV1063. Helma Elsner, 
Rolf Reinhardt, Franzpeter Goebels 
(harpsichords). Concerto for Four 
Harpsichords and Orchestra in A 
minor, BWV1065. Helma Elsner, 
Renate Noll, Franzpeter Goebels, 
Willy Spilling (harpsichords). Con- 
certo for Three Harpsichords and 
Orchestra, No. 2 in C major, 
BWV1064. Helma Elsner, Renate 
Noll, F ter Goebels (harpsi- 
chords). All with Pro Musica String 
Orchestra, Stuttgart conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt. Vox PL8670 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Bach’s concertos for three and four 
harpsichords, now recorded for the first 
time on LPs, will not sound unfamiliar to 
British music-lovers and record collectors. 
For many years these works were played, on 
certain Bach nights at Sir Henry Wood’s 
Promenade Concerts, and were then very 
frequently the vehicle for youthful pianists’ 
premieres. More recently they have been 
heard annually at the Royal Festival Hall, 
when four of Thomas Goff’s splendid 
harpsichords have enabled us to hear— 
many of us for the first time—exactly how 
Bach intended these concertos to sound. 
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The instruments on this record do not, of 
course, approach even remotely the quality 
of the harpsichords I have just mentioned. 
But the disc is nevertheless interesting to the 
student of Bach’s concertos, and should be 
listened to by all who have a penchant for 
combinations of three or four keyboard 
instruments. 

The instruments played by Reinhardt, 
Elsner, Spilling, Goebels, and Noll appear 
to have very little variety in tone colour, 
and this is a distinct disadvantage when 
triple and quadruple concertos are being 
recorded. The maximum resources of the 
instruments must be used in recordings, 
since a phrase passing from the first harpsi- 
chord to the second, and from the second to 
the third, simply does not register unless 
there is a corresponding change of tone- 
colour. In a public performance, we can 
see these phrases being passed from one 
instrument to the next, and the slightly 
different position of each source of sound 
aids this sense of musical exchange, which 
is one of the guiding principles of concerto 
form. It is a pity that there is an insuffi- 
ciently stereophonic effect in this recording. 

The ensemble playing of the harpsi- 
chordists is generally satisfactory, though 
there are a few weak spots, notably in the 
first movement of the C major concerto 
and the second movement of the D minor. 
Perhaps the worst place is in the slow move- 
ment of the A minor, which Bach arranged 
from Vivaldi’s Op. 3, No. 10, where it is 
set out for four violins. This slow movement 
suffers from a lack of terseness in the rhythm, 
due to the non-adoption of double-dotted 
notes. 


BACH. Suite No. 1 in C major. Suite 
No. 2 in B minor. Gareth Morris 
(flute), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Columbia 33CX1239 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

BACH. Suite No. 3 in D major. Suite 
No. 4 in D major. Philharmonia 


Orchestra conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. Columbia 33CX1240 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Suite No.1: 

Prades Orch., Casals (1/54) 8383CX1108 
Suite No.2: 


Stuttgart Chamber, Munchinger 


(6/51) LX3043 
Wummer, Prades Orch., Casals 
(1/54) 383CX1108 
Suite No.3: 
Stuttgart Chamber, Munchinger 
(11/50) LX3002 


The orchestral suite, developed in 
Germany after French models by Lully and 
his followers, enjoyed a full half-century of 
vigorous and unhampered growth. With- 
out continuing to associate this form with 
the theatre and the ballet, which first gave 
it the shape we know so well, the earlier 
generation of suite-manufacturers (Kusser, 
Muffat, the two Fischers, Mayer, Erlebach, 
Aufschnaiter, Krieger and Schmicorer) 
moulded it in such a way that the music 
could be used on ceremonial occasions, for 
parties, banquets, private chamber music, 
and even public concerts. The later 
composers, whose pleiad—in addition to 
J. S. Bach himself—included names as 
renowned as Telemann, J. B. Bach, 
Graupner, Heinichen, and Graun, narrowed 
down these functions slightly without in an y 
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CLASSICS 


from the THIRTY-FOURTH LONG PLAYING RELEASE 


WILLIAM STEINBERG 


conducting 
THE PITTSBURGH 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


JOSEPH LEVINE 


conducting 
THE BALLET THEATRE ORCHESTRA 


ROBERT WEEDE 
(Baritone) with 

THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 
conducted by NICHOLAS RESCIGNO 


Beethoven 
Symphony No.5 in C minor, Opus 67 
Symphony No.8 in F major, Opus 93 CTL 7083 


Tchaikovsky 

Serenade in C major for String Orchestra, Opus 48 
Prokofiev 

Symphony No.1 in D major, Opus 25—‘ Classical’ 
CTL 7084 


Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No.2 in E minor, Opus 27 CTL 7085 


Richard Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche, Opus 28 
Tod und Verklarung, Opus 24 CTL 7086 


George Antheil Capital of the world 


Raffaello de Banfield The combat 
CTL 7081 

Offenbach 

Suite from the ballet ‘Bluebeard’ 
Suite from the ballet ‘Helen of Troy’ 
CTL 7082 


Verdi 

Un ballo in maschera: Eri tu che macchiavi 
Falstaff: Ford’s monologue 

Il Trovatore: 11 balen del suo sorriso 

Rigoletto: Pari siamo; Cortigiani vil razza dannata 
Otello: Iago’s Credo 

La Traviata; Di provenza il mar, il suol 

Don Carlo: Death of Rodrigo CTL 7080 


The thirty-fourth Capitol L.P. release also includes Art Tatum Encores, Ella Logan Sings 


Favourites from ‘Finian’s Rainbow’ and three more records in the Kenton Presents Jazz series. 








Sound Sales A-Z Radio 
Unit. (Price £12 15s.) plus P.T. 


Specification : 

Ranges: Medium waves 
from 190 to 570 metres ; 
long waves from 800 to 
2,000 metres. 


| can sum up what | want to 
say about this tuner in the 
simple statement that | have 
scrapped my own tuning unit 
in its favour. 


Could one wish for more ? 
Only that the circuit should be 
sensitive which it certainly is. 
Verb. sap.—P. Wilson, M.A., 
** The Gramophone.”’ 
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THE 3-C OF REPRODUGTION 


P. WILSON, M.A., JAN., 1955 





3-C = reproduction towards 
realism via 3 separate amplifying 
channels. This is a triple ampli- 
fying system, not merely another 
speaker cross-over idea. 








Sound Sales A-Z F-M Unit 
Complete with Aerial 
£15 10s. plus P.T. 


For the future, therefore, you 
may count me as one of the fans 
of ‘‘F-M via A-Z’’. 1 would 
not dream of listening to an 
ordinary transmission when this 
alternative is available.—P. 
Wilson, M.A., ‘“‘The Gramophone’’ 
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Sound Sales Phase Inverter Speaker. (Price £14 10s. complete with cabinet.) 


For its size, this is one of the most attractive loudspeaker combinations | have 
yet come across ... ‘‘ the standard of reproduction obtainable must be heard to 
be believed.’’ Not only is there a good, clean treble, well distributed by the 
diffusers on the front of cabinet ; there is also a very firm, clear bass which 
extends below 50 c/s. Clarity is indeed the most noteworthy characteristic of 
this speaker. It was this quality that impressed itself on several visitors | had on 
the day when | was putting the speaker through its paces. That extra half octave 
above about 12 kc/s and the corresponding one below about 30 c/s usually cost 
an awful lot of money. The range here is audible from below 30 up to above 
13,000 ¢/s.—P. Wilson, M.A., ‘‘ The Gramophone.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL A-Z PRODUCTS = (A-Z Regd. Trade Mark) 


SOUND SALES LTD. 
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way restricting the number and variety of 
dance-movements, and it is the charm and 
distinction of these dances that give the 
suite its special elegance and quality. In 
playing-time they usually take up the same 
amount of space as the introductory 
movement, almost invariably cast in the 
form of a French Overture. The suites, 
therefore, constitute two fairly equal halves : 
first the Overture, made up of a slow move- 
ment, an Allegro, and a return of the 
opening tempo but not necessarily the same 
music ; then the group of dances, whose 
titles alone have power to fascinate and 
impress us. 

Bach’s four suites were written during his 
stay at Céthen (1717-23) and they contain 
such splendid music that it seems strange 
to find no previous complete recording on 
LP. All the better, then, for this new 
complete version by Klemperer and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. The juxtaposition 
of two such names would appear to 
guarantee a well-nigh unassailable excel- 
lence of interpretation and performance. 

Unhappily, this is not so. As I have just 
remarked, half the bulk of these suites 
consists of French overtures, and it so 
happens that there is a right and wrong way 
of playing these highly stylized pieces. If 
I were a purist I would insist on every note 
being played exactly and precisely as the 
composer wrote it: this is, in fact, what 
happens on these discs, and it is an admir- 
able attitude towards the interpretation of 
most music written from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century onwards. For the 
music of previous centuries, this purist 
outlook simply will not do. The conductor 
or leader of an ensemble has to learn to 
read between the lines, and to bring out, 
either by his own innate musicianship or 
by his knowledge of customs in performance, 
the real intention of the composer. It may 
not be beside the point to mention here that 
some of the most exhaustive books on this 
very subject are written in German, by 
such authors as Arnold Schering and Robert 
Haas. 

Let us examine the overtures more 
closely. The first, in C major (two oboes, 
bassoon, strings and harpsichord) is an 
excellent example, since the first mistake 
occurs in the second bar. The unison A of 
violas and second violins is written (and 
duly played) against the B of the basses and 
the E of the oboes and violins. This offend- 
ing note should, of course, be delayed by a 
semiquaver in order to coincide with the 
harmony notes—A and F sharp—producing 
an effect of great unanimity and precision 
(which all orchestras desire but few achieve) 
and of vigorous, even jerky movement, 
without which a French overture is not 
itself. In the next bar, a viola E is played 
against a B in the basses, and a D against a 
C, due to the same fault of not shortening 
the upbeat quaver to the smallest common 
denominator of the entire movement—in 
this case a semiquaver. Further errors 
occur at bars 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 14 
and 15. Similarly, when the slow tempo 
returns at the end of the overture, the same 
mistakes are made. 

What, in terms of music, is the effect of 
all this ? First and foremost, the music loses 
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its character because its characteristics 
have been expunged, and there is a heavy, 
lumpy, turgid movement where there 
should be nothing but light, air, and noble 
graciousness. 

The overtures to the three remaining 
suites are treated in like manner. And to 
make matters worse, the continuo is either 
inaudible or not present at all, though it 
is expressly asked for by the composer. 
Incidentally, he would probably have used 
the organ in preference to the harpsichord 
in the two D major suites where trumpets 
are used. The basses in these recordings, as 
if to assert their exclusive right to the line 
with the figures, storm and thunder their 
way along, with rarely if ever the slightest 
hint of a senza bassi in order to lighten the 
texture. The upper parts, with their 
reiterated semiquaver passages, make no 
attempt whatever to vary the monotony 
by phrasing or shaping the groups, although 
this was definitely expected of the players 
whether or not the slurs or phrasemarks 
were actually written in. 

In the fourth suite there are two examples 
of an appoggiatura which is played as if it 
were a crush-note: bars 14 and 177, bass 
part. The jerky semiquaver movement, 
which has been steadily withheld wherever 
the music demands it, is here used when it 
is not wanted, and causes an ugly jarring 
sound with the upper parts (G sharp against 
F sharp). When Bach does want a rapid 
crush-note (acciaccatura) he writes it out 
in full, as in the overture of the Third 
Suite, bar 16. 

This same figure spoils the flow of the 
Minuet in the B minor Suite, and a graceful 
movement becomes a snappy caricature of 
its real self. Miinchinger, by the way, gets 
this detail right, though he trips up over the 
complexities of the overture—to my mind 
one of the most difficult of the four from 
the point of view of performance customs. 
Casals is as much at sea as Klemperer, but 
the tempi chosen are very musical and 
satisfying. Miinchinger’s tend to be a little 
too slow, though he errs in the right 
direction. 

Some of the solo playing in these new 
discs is of a very high order, but it loses much 
of its value because insufficient care has 
been taken to prepare these suites from an 
interpretative point of view. A little fore- 
thought would have made this set into a 
brilliant and remarkable one ; instead, it is 
so disappointing that I feel unable to 
recommend it, in spite of my great admira- 
tion both for Klemperer and for the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. DS. 





Additional Protection for LPs 

We have just learnt that commencing 
with their April LP Supplement, H.M.V. 
will use the American RCA _ Victor 
principle in pressing their records. This 
offers a raised area at the centre and outside 
edge of the disc, thereby protecting the 
playing surface from friction at such times 
as taking the disc in and out of the sleeve, 
or when an automatic changer is employed. 
It is understood that H.M.V. LP discs 
issued prior to April will have this refine- 
ment in due course. 
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BEETHOVEN. String Quartets, Volume 
V. Quartet No. 8 in E minor, Op. 
59, No. 2. Quartet No. 11 in F 
minor, Op. 95. H rian String 
Quartet. Columbia 33CX1236 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 
Quartet No. 8 : 

Pascal Quartet (1/53) CLP1206 
Quartet No. 11: 

Pascal Quartet (3/53) CLP1204 


Griller Quartet (1/52) LX3026 

The E minor quartet contains many 
stumbling blocks, and even the Hungarian 
Quartet’s splendid ensemble is taxed to the 
limit in this disc. That they emerge 
unscathed is a tribute to their hard work 
and their excellent technical equipment. 
Generally speaking, they take a brisk view 
of the work, which is longish even by 
Rasumovsky standards; the briskness is 
most noticeable in the third movement, 
where a comparison with the Pascal 
Quartet is most illuminating. The Pascals 
play it with a kittenish delicacy ; tigerish 
ferocity is the hall-mark of the Hungarians’ 
approach, and theirs is perhaps the more 
Beethoven-like of the two. It is in the 
slow movement that the Pascals reach 
higher peaks than their rivals, for Szekely 
appears to find it difficult to achieve tone- 
quality in the region of dolce and moods 
allied to sentimento. 

The Grillers and Pascals see eye to eye 
in their outlook upon Op. 95, and there is 
ample contrast of dynamic and timbre 
within the grim framework of this quartet. 
Once again, the grim and ferocious side is 
stressed by the Hungarians’ reading, but 
one cannot deny the tremendous virtuosity 
and virility of the playing. The rhythmical 
precision of the third movement is breath- 
taking, and the last few seconds of the finale 
scarcely less so. But why do the engineers 
wipe off the studio atmosphere from the 
tape at every bar’s rest ? Unless they do 
it in order to avoid pre-echo or rumble I 
see no valid reason at all, and the effect can 
be most disturbing. On the whole this is a 
very fine disc, however, and is to be 
recommended. DS. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio in C major, Op. 87. 
Variations on Mozart’s “Reich 
mir die Hand mein Leben” in 
C major. Hans Kamasche (oboe), 
Manfred Kautsky (oboe), H. Hada- 
mousky (English horn).. Rondino 
in E flat major. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Wind Group. Nixa WLP5262 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

At thirteen Beethoven began his pro- 
fessional career in earnest when appointed 
to the musical establishment of Prince 
Maximilian at Bonn, as second viola 
doubling assistant organist. The establish- 
ment included the orthodox eight wind 
players—two each of oboes, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons—and for his colleagues 
Beethoven wrote (as well as a rather more 
rewarding Octet) the Rondino recorded 
here. The trios for two oboes and a cor 
anglais date from slightly later, written in 
Vienna when the Prince’s son first sent 
Beethoven there—a most creditable and 
generous act. 

The oboe combination sounds unpromis- 
ing, but in fact comes off extremely well. 
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One reason, I think, is that the music is 
intrinsically interesting—the Op. 87 Trio 
is a full four-movement affair Beethoven 
thought it worth while to arrange for 
strings Jater; and the Mozart variations 
are a most effective exploitation of the 
normally rather intractable instruments. 
The other reason is less universal: it is that 
on this disc every possible care has clearly 
gone into bringing this tight rope perform- 
ance off. The recording is perfect (as a 
curiosity, two bombs seem to explode some- 
where a long way away in the Scherzo), 
and if there are tape-joins to allow the 
players to breathe, as presumably there 
must be—for no panting, otherwise inevit- 
able, is audible at all—they are quite 
undetectable. And the players chosen have 
a full, round tone which is not always ideal 
orchestrally, but which suits lengthy un- 
accompanied oboe music well ;_ particularly 
is this so in the case of the cor anglais 
player—smooth, rich, and unmournful in a 
way that is desperately out of character, 
orchestrally, but invaluable just here. The 
players have, too, a perfect ensemble and a 
fine style that may not be quite the last word 
in poetry, but is a considerable improve- 
ment on normal Viennese standards of 
oboe playing, which seem to me to be low 
(even though these players are often 
responsible). 

Not all these excellences are transferred 
to the Rondino, which is not always perfectly 
in tune, and tends to be dominated by the 
horns. But they are, unusually for Nixa, 
transferred to the standards of production, 
where they are overdue and very welcome: 
a good sleeve-note, well printed, and only 
one misprint on the label. M.M. 


BRAHMS. Sonata No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 38. Sonata No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 99. Paul Tortelier (cello), 


Karl Engel (piano). H.M.V. 
ALP1233 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Sonatas 1&2: 
Starker, Bogin (9/54) PLP593 
I found it fascinating to compare 


Tortelier and Starker in these two lovely 
sonatas, and which version you prefer will 
depend on how you think Brahms should 
be played. Naturally their interpretations 
vary more in some movements than in 
others and are influenced to some extent by 
their equipment as ’cellists. Thus Starker, 
whose technique is phenomenal, can give 
the finale of the E minor more fire and 
precision than Tortelier. It is in the first 
movement of this sonata that they differ 
most widely. Tortelier sees the start as a 
dreamy nocturne, and plays it very quietly 
(which is how it is marked) and rather 
slowly. Starker on the other hand attacks 
it with an urgency that may not be what 
Brahms wanted but is nevertheless very 
exciting. No doubt he sounds a stronger 
player than he really is for being placed 
slightly too near the microphone ; Tortelier 
is more naturally balanced. 

As might be expected Starker takes the 
first movement of the F major faster and 
gives an altogether more lively performance, 
but he quite misses the poetry at the end. 
Here Tortelier makes golden sounds, as he 
does again in the “trio” section of the 
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third movement where Starker hurries 
insensitively. Generally I am inclined to 
prefer Starker’s pianist, who plays as it 
were with stronger fingers and less mush ; 
also he and his ’cellist are more of a team. 
But there is not very much in it. 

Thus Starker is your man if you like 
Brahms played with fire and precision, 
Tortelier if you like a dash of sentiment. 
Both are very good, and both are very well 
recorded. R.F. 


BRAHMS. Quartet in A minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2. Quartet in B flat major, 
Op. 67. Curtis String Quartet. 
Nixa WLP5152 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Quartet in A minor: 


Hollywood Quartet (11/52) CTL7021 


The new Nixa record looks very generous 
with its two long quartets each lasting, I 
suppose, about thirty-five minutes; whereas 
the old Capitol has only Brahms’s A minor, 
two movements a side. I expected to find 
the Hollywood Quartet making more 
repeats and choosing slower tempi, but no; 
they may be a shade slower in the first 
movement, but they take the slow one 
decidedly faster, and they don’t spin things 
out by making the repeat in the first 
movement. In other words, Nixa have cut 
their grooves much closer, and I calculate 
that five grooves on the Nixa occupy the 
same space as on the Capitol. The result, 
of course, is that the sound spills over from 
groove to groove in the loud passages, 
causing distortion, noticeably at the end of 
the first movement and most of the way 
in the last one. Also the balance is less good 
on the Nixa, the players sounding as though 
they were at the other end of a small 
concert-hall, whereas, quartets being 
intended for the home, they should 
sound as far as possible as though they 
were in the room with you. Thus you 
can get for the same money one well- 
recorded quartet or two poorly recorded 
ones, and the latter becomes an even less 
attractive proposition if you feel as I do 
about Brahms’s Opus 67. All the great 
composers wrote dull works, and I put this 
one right at the top of my personal list of 
Brahms bores. But the A minor is a fine 
quartet, momentarily marred by the poor 
development section in the first movement, 
but containing some ravishingly beautiful 
tunes and a most spirited finale. 

It is in this finale that the railings of the 
Curtis Quartet are most apparent. The 
leader makes little of the opening bravura 
tune, whereas the Hollywood leader plays 
it with fire and bite and an absolutely taut 
rhythm. But in the other movements the 
Curtis Quartet show up rather better than 
I had expected after hearing these same 
two groups in recordings of the César 
Franck Quintet, reviewed elsewhere. They 
play much of the Brahms pretty well ; they 
just happen not to play it as well as the 
Hollywood people, who as usual are superb. 
But they certainly did not deserve this 
invidious treatment from their engineers, 
and it is to be hoped that gramophone 
companies will not continue to cut their 
grooves too fine in order to give an appear- 
ance of good value for money. RF. 
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BRAHMS. Piano Trio in A major, 
Op. Posth. Wilhelm Hiibner 


(violin), Richard Harand (’cello). 
Franz Holetschek (piano). Nixa 
WLP5058 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This A major Piano Trio is unknown even 
to the latest Brahms catalogue, that in 
Grove, and although the sleeve-note says that 
Karl Geiringer’s biography of Brahms 
mentions it (“‘ which is owing to the fact 
that Geiringer’s book is the only one which 
antedates (sic) the publication of the 
trio’ !), I can trace no reference to it in 
my English edition of Geiringer (1936). So 
I draw on Mr. Peter Hugh Reed’s sleeve- 
note for information about this addition to 
the classical repertory. 

The MS of the Trio, he says, was 
discovered in 1924 by Dr. Ernst Buecken, 
of Cologne University, among the musical 
papers left by Dr. Erich Prieger of Bonn. 
The title-page had been cut out, and on the 
cover there was just a question mark. Dr. 
Buecken came to the conclusion (and so 
would we all at first hearing of this music) 
that the Trio was by Brahms, although the 
hand was that of an unknown copyist. 

Now Brahms wrote to Schumann in 1853 
that “I do not propose to publish any 
of my trios...” ; and in 1851 we know 
that a trio of his was played at the wedding 
of the Hamburg merchant Schroeder, 
under the pseudonym of Karl Wuerth. Dr. 
Buecken finds Schumannesque traces in the 
Trio he discovered which make the earlier 
date improbable, and concludes that it was 
composed during the summer of 1853, 
when Brahms was in Bonn. 

Further reasoning and citation from 
relevant letters will be found in the sleeve- 
note. Certainly it is characteristically 
Brahmsian that the work should produce 
the effect of four slow movements, at any 
rate four Andante cantabiles. The first 
movement, moderato, is at once Schubertian 
(like the first movement of the A major 
Piano Quartet) and suggestive, in the shape 
of its melody, of the Scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonato, Op. 31, No. 3, taken too 
slowly. The Scherzo, second movement, is 
deceptively named, for though the tempo 
is fast the motion is slow. The other move- 
ments are a Lento and a Presto, both 
agreeable and not unlike the corresponding 
movements in the B major Trio, Op. 8 
(completed in 1854). Op. 8, however, had 
a thoroughgoing revision in later years, 
whereas this work—if indeed it be by 
Brahms—reveals his youthful lyricism flow- 
ing unchecked, undisciplined. 

The performance seems admirable, warm- 
toned, well balanced and unhurried ; and 
the recording is clear. A.P. 


DURANTE. Divertimento in F minor. 

PERGOLESI. Concertino No. 1 in G 
major. 

VIVALDI. Concerto for Two Violon- 
cellos in G minor. M. Tournus 
(cello), G. Fleury (’cello), Orchestre 
de Chambre Gérard Cartigny. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93044 
(12 in., 96s. 54d.). 

Here are three eighteenth century trifles 
played with charm and enthusiasm. The 
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music of Durante will be new to most 
people, but it need not deter anybody. It 
has a southern clarity and grace which will 
make many friends at first acquaintance, 
and the Divertimento chosen is a worthy 
partner to the G major concerto of Pergolesi. 
The ’cellists are well matched in the Vivaldi 
work, although I missed the harpsichord 
continuo. DS. 


HANDEL. Double Concerto in F major. 
Berlin Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hans von Benda. Tele- 
funken LGM65022 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Copenhagen Collegium, Friisholm (11/54) PMA1021 

I associate von Benda’s name particularly 
with a delightful set of records entitled 
Tanze und Festmusiken aus 3 Jahrhunderten 
(Dances and Festival Music from Three 
Centuries) issued by Clangor-Schallplatten 
of Berlin many years ago. These discs seemed 
to recapture the ideal spirit and mood of the 
Renaissance, Baroque, and Rococo periods, 
and the tone-colour of the instruments— 
especially oboes and bassoons—in von 
Benda’s chamber orchestra had a lot to do 
with the successful presentation of the music. 

It was a particular joyful occasion when 
I heard this same colour, this same acoustic, 
reminiscent of a grand-ducal palace ball- 
room, in the present Telefunken recording. 
Without a shadow of doubt, this is the finest 
Handel recording (where purely instru- 
mental music is concerned) that I have 
heard for a good many years. The Parlo- 
phone recording of the same work, which I 
reviewed with considerable reservations in 
THE GRAMOPHONE for November, 1954 
(p. 246), simply cannot compare in any way. 
Readers will remember that I commented 
on the incorrect manner of performance, 
and the stodgy result: here now. is the 
right version—still not absolutely perfect as 
regards double-dotting in the opening 
Pomposo—but ten times livelier than the 
Danish recording. 

The horn-playing at the beginning is 
complete with trills and flourishes (these 
features are-lacking in the Parlophone disc) 
and the tempo of the ensuing Allegro is just 
what is wanted. Similarly with the A 
tempo giusto (based on “ Lift up your 
heads”) Benda achieves a wonderfully 
light, springy rhythm that set my toe, which 
is neither light nor fantastic, tripping 
gaily in time with the music. The balance 
of the wind choirs, in relation to the strings 
and continuo, is excellent; in only one 
movement—the last but one—did I feel 
the need for a bassoon rather than a ’cello 
continuo. The oboe duet seems to call for 
a reed bass rather than a ’cello. Otherwise, 
this disc is warmly recommended. D.S. 


MOZART. Sonata in F major, K.377. 
Sonata in A major, K.305. Sonata 
in E flat major, K.58. Walter 
Barylli (violin), Badura-Skoda 


(piano). Nixa WLP5145 (12 in, 
36s. 54d.). 
This is the third of the discs of Mozart 


Violin Sonatas to be made by the Barylli/ 
Badura-Skoda duo; the earlier ones are 
K.379 and 454 on WLPs5109, and K.296, 
301 and 304 on WLP5130—the latter of 
them enthusiastically received by D.S. 
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last November, and the earlier no less 
warmly welcomed by L.S. just a year 
before. I must add my voice to theirs in 
praise of this most musicianly Vienese duo, 
who always see eye to eye about matters 
of phrasing, whose phrases are always 
deftly turned and shapely, who have an 
alert, vital rhythm in allegros and a 
sensitive, responsive approach to slow 
movements. This seems to be Mozart 
sonata playing at its very best. 

Add a recording that is excellent except 
towards the very end of the side which 
closes with K.58, and an admirable balance 
between the two instruments, and you have 
a disc that is recommendable indeed. The 
pianist’s tone is fresh, bright and never 
heavy. The violinist’s is free from the 
sleekness and glossiness which we associate 
with Russian-Americans, and at once 
warm, direct and well-defined. . 

K.377 is one of the finest of the Op. II 


Sonatas, with a set of D minor. Variations:. 


as central movement. Variation 5 moves 
into D major, and offers one of those tunes 
of heavenly simplicity which come as a 
revelation to anyone hearing them for the 
first time. The last variation is a Siciliana 
with the theme transformed into a melody 
that sounds like a cousin of ‘‘ The Oak and 
the Ash”. In the finale, a Minuet, the 
players may well surprise us by their 
treatment of the appoggiatura at bars 7 and 
15 etc., and the other appoggiatura 22-3 bars 
before the end, in what we think of as a 
modern, rather than Mozartian, way. 

K.305, an Allegro and a Theme and 
Variations in. the same key, is a “‘ Mann- 
heim ” sonata, like the three on WLP5130. 
The players earn our gratitude by omitting 
none of the repeats in the second movement. 
This Sonata is also available in a rather 
glossier, but very enjoyable, performance by 
Oscar Shumsky and Leopold Mittman 
(Allegro). 

K.58 (K.Anh 2ogh in Kéchel-Einstein) 
has a more complicated history. It is the 
last of a group of six consecutive sonatas, 
four of which were dated by Wyzewa and 
Saint-Foix as Milan 1773 (they devote 
pages to their Italianate quality), and 
described as “‘a unique flower, at once 
strange and marvellous, whose perfume we 
shall not have occasion to rediscover, 
except at rare moments, during the periods 
which are to follow”. Einstein, however, 
would have none of this, and first suggested 
very tentatively that these were the six 
sonatas by Schuster which Mozart sent to 
his sister in 1777. This was shown to be 
impossible, and then Einstein proposed 
that they were “‘ the work of a German pupil 
of Mozart’s, not Attwood or Storace, but 
perhaps Eberl or Hummel ”’. 

There are three short movements, 
Adagio, Minuet and Rondo, and Mozart 
(who tended to keep the other sonatas in 
one key throughout) employed C minor as 
the key of the Trio. As we should expect, 
the violin is little more than an optional 
accompaniment to the piano, though it 
does at times have a sort of imitative canon. 
The Adagio is in the nature of an introduc- 
tory movement, as in older violin Sonatas. 
Since this Sonata, like its five fellows, is 
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omitted from most editions of the sonatas, 
we may be grateful to Barylli and Badura- 
Skoda for having included it, A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Organ Works—Volume II. 
Sonata No. 4 in E minor; Sonata 
No. 5 in C major; Sonata No. 6 in 
G major. Fernando Germani 
(organ). H.M.V. CLP1026 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). Recorded at All Souls, 
Langham Place. 

Listening to this record, I have a feeling 
that the organist to His Holiness must have 
sat somewhat uneasily on the low church 
organ bench of All Souls, Langham Place. 
The fact that Bach was a Lutheran helps 
matters not a fraction.. There is as little in 
common between the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England as there is 
between their various and typical organs, 
and the advent of an Italian organist can 
hardly be expected-to heal the schism. I 
found at first that the sounds emanating 
from the recording were at first uncomfort- 
able ; and as time went on they became 
distinctly and .oppressively painful. I 
sympathise with R.F., who dealt last month 
(THE GRAMOPHONE, page 447) with 
Sonatas 1-3, and found that a playthrough 
of the three works was “ something of an 
ordeal ”’. 

The reason for this is not difficult to 
understand. Bach called his sonatas Trio 
Sonatas, and his idea of a trio was a group 
of instruments (preferably similar in tone- 
quality) such as the two-oboe-one-bassoon 
combination that appears so often in his 
orchestral music. He knew that this blend 
of timbre gave clarity to the individual lines 
of the contrapuntal texture, and in his 
organ-playing he doubtless strove to achieve 
that same unity in approach and effect. 

English organs, however, are not usually 
built to ensure clarity of part-writing, for 
their primary function is (or should be) to 
provide support to congregational hymns 
and psalms, in which genre of music part- 
writing does not hold an exceptionally 
important place. In attempting to use these 
overblown congregational stops as the 
basis of’a trio-sonata texture, Germani has 
been ill-advised. The result can only be 
likened to the sound produced by a bizarre 
trio of E flat clarinet, violino piccolo, and 
ophicleide. 

This is a great pity, for Germani is a fine 
artist, and there are two or three organs in 
London which are excellent for the perform- 
ance of Bach’s trio sonatas. They would, 
moreover, have the added advantage of 
making the player feel more at — . 
BEETHOVEN... Thirty-three variations 

on a waltz of Diabelli, Op. 120. 


Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Decca 
LXT5016 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Julius Katchen (8/53) LXT2804 


M. Horszowski (12/53) PL7730 
Claudio Arrau (1/54) AXTL1024-5 


Having completed the whole cycle of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas Backhaus will 
now, I imagine, and hope, add the finest 
of the remaining keyboard works. 

His performance of the “ Diabelli” 
variations is a magnificent achievement: 
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and it says a great deal for Katchen’s much 


more youthful art that his own performance | 


stands up so well to it and may even be 
considered, in the final variation (and the 
wonderful modulation that leads up to it) 
more spiritually radiant. But Katchen, 
naturally, does not command the grand 
manner of Backhaus, which is of the 
master’s time end not of to-day ; nor can 
one expect of him the maturity born of a 
lifelong experience. Comparisons, there- 
fore, would be, as is said, odious. 

There is an astonishingly youthful vigour 
in Backhaus’ playing, a tremendous sense 
of enjoyment in the formidable task of 
bringing the great work to life, and a moving 
sensitivity in those variations that call for 
it, particularly in the lovely Chopinesque 
Variation (No. 31). I must also single out 
the superbly clear and vital playing of the 
following fugal variation. The piano tone 
is on a level with the best we have had in 
the Backhaus series. ALR. 


CHOPIN. Ballades : No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, Op. 38; 
No. 3 in A flat major, Op. 47. 
Impromptu No. 4 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 66, “ Fantaisie- 
Impromptu”. Scherzos : No. 1 
in B minor, Op. 20; No. 2 in B flat 
minor, Op. 31. (AXTL1043). 
Scherzos : No. 3 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 39; No. 4 in E major, Op. 54. 
Barcarolle in F sharp minor, Op. 
60. Ballade No. 4 in F minor, 
Op. 52. Impromptus : No. 1 in 
A flat major, Op. 29; No. 2 in 
F sharp major, Op. 36; No. 3 in 
G flat major, Op. 51 (AXTL1044). 
Claudio Arrau (piano). Brunswick 
AXTL1043-4 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Even in America, where the first volume 
of this vast enterprise was out several 
months ago, the issues of Chopin’s Complete 
Piano Works have not got beyond the first 
** volume ”—which takes two discs, and is 
so auto-coupled that everything ‘‘overlaps”’ 
—for which reason comparative reviewing 
is hardly called for. 

AXTL1043 starts with the G minor 
Ballade, a mannered performance, yes, but 
interesting, with individual, imaginative 
phrasing, all making sense. But there are 
missing notes, and why catch up all those 
long ascending runs of the last page in a 
single pedal ? Can this be what the com- 
poser wanted ? The F major Ballade is 
given a rich and picturesque performance, 
which evokes the programme—the devils’ 
dance, the engulfing of the little town, and 
the return to still silence. In the A flat 
Ballade our doubts become more serious, 
and irreverently we may think of “ The 
Elephant ” in Saint-Saéns’s Carnival of the 
Animals—a well-known tune played very 
slowly. Surely this is a lumbering Allegretto, 
almost as slow as the Allegretto in Arrau’s 
performance of the ** Moonlight ” Sonata ? 
Nevertheless there are highly poetic touches 
as rich compensation. 

So there are in the F minor Ballade, for 
which we move on to AXTL1044; but 
again the performance is unnaturally slow, 
and very affected—once or twice the music 
seems to stop altogether—in the seventh bar, 
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for example. The A flat Impromptu, on 
the same side, is prettily spun off ; and in 
the F sharp Impromptu the transition from 
meditation to march is most skilfully 
accomplished. The third Impromptu is 
given a rather disappointingly mat per- 
formance. 

But when we turn over to the Fantaisie- 
Impromptu on the third side it is a very 
different story, for this is a rich, vital and 
glowing performance. With the Scherzi we 
move to the most substantial matter of the 
recital. No less than four little pre-echoes 
of the first B minor chord turn out to 
be a wrong omen, for the performance 
itself is a grand and impressive one, very 
poetical and tender in the B major section, 
and a pre-echo of the fz chord that claps out 
across its sempre dim. e rall. close is only 
passing. distraction. The B flat minor 
Scherzo starts in a misty dream ; the first 
two bars are no more than a murmur 
overheard, and from there we move to a 
warm, full-blooded performance, with the 
passionate melody fully realised. 

For the third Scherzo we go back to the 
other side of AXTL1043, and encounter a 
very alert, virile performance, with a 
tingling keenness in the rhythmical control ; 
while if we seek out one quality for special 
praise in a fine performance of the E major 
Scherzo, it must surely be the beautifully 
grad<1 dynamics, so evident from the first 
(and very tricky) page. The side closes 
with the Barcarolle (labelled with its correct 
key for once—why ever do record companies 
like to describe it as being in F sharp 
minor ?)—an embarkation in the half-light, 
a serene passage over the gently swelling 
tide. 

I hope I have made it plain that there is 
much to enjoy on the discs. The Scherzi 
seem to me very fine indeed—far preferable 
to any other available version. The 
Impromptus vary, the Ballades are on the 
whole a shade disappointing. Recording, 
too, is variable, and will probably sound very 
different on different machines. On mine, 
it tended to be rather clanky and hollow 
on side 1, noisily surfaced in the F minor 
Ballade, rather lustreless in the first three 
Impromptus, but then, for the last two sides, 
rich, full and clear. These are certainly 
records that I want to have in my private 
library. 


CHOPIN. Preludes, Op. 28. Artur 
Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. ALP 
11g2 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Guiomar Novaes (5/53) P6170 

Friedrich Gulda (12/53) LX T2837 


The first impression in playing through 
Rubinstein’s performance of the Preludes, 
is one of tremendous vitality and brilliance : 
it is an essentially masculine interpretation 
with none of Gulda’s tendency to dream 
over the quieter numbers, or of Novaes’ 
waywardness. The piano tone is harder 
and brighter than in the two previous 
recordings—and somewhat shallow—and 
there is a change in level, beginning with 
No. 22, which robs both it and the last 
prelude of their dynamic force, but is less 
prejudicial to No. 23, which Rubinstein 
plays with great delicacy. His florid runs 
in No. 24 are curiously smudgy. I did not 
care for the heavy accentuation on the 
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second beat of No. 1 (Novaes is best here), 
and the booming bass A flats in No. 17 
are perhaps too heavily accented: but 
Rubinstein is the only one of the three 
pianists to realise Chopin’s intention of a 
haze of tone (created by the bass notes) 
above which the treble melody is to sound 
Sotto voce. 

The left-hand part of No. 3 is beautifully 
crisp and the molto agitato of No. 8 is 
superbly realised, with the alto melody 
sounding clearly through the florid treble 
part. No. 10 is as sparkling in tone as 
No. 11 is delicate, though the bass notes in 
the latter hardly sound at all. 

No. 12 is taken at a speed which puts it 
only just on this side of coherence—un- 
deniably exciting though it is—and I think 
Gulda succeeds best in the nocturne-like 
prelude following it. Rubinstein realises 
the full significance of the stormy prelude 
that follows and is splendid in the fiery 
outbursts of Nos. 16 and 18, and again in 
the ebullience of No. 19: and his playing 
of No. 20, those deeply emotional 13 bars, 
is most moving. 

As a whole, this masterly performance is 
the best we have had so far of Chopin’s 
great work. ALR. 


CHOPIN. Waltz in A flat, Op. 69, No. 1 ; 
Waltz in B minor, Op. 69, No. 2 
(SPAgoor) ; Waltz in G flat, Op. 70, 
No. 1; Three Ecossaises, Op. 72 
(SPAgoo2). Bernard Vitebsky 
(piano). Concert Artist SPAgoo1-2 
(two 10 in., 5s. 6d. each). 

I would describe these performances as 
capable, rather than distinguished. Mr. 
Vitebsky’s rhythm is alert, his fingering 
clean, and his phrasing quite sensitive—but 
the dynamics occasionally seem to get out of 
control, so that we have roughnesses and 
bumps. The Ecossaises, juvenilia, date from 
1826 ; a Brailowsky performance remains 
available, on H.M.V. DB3706, to special 
order. The B minor Waltz is one of the 
finest of all in Lipatti’s complete set, and is 
on Columbia LX1345. 

The recording sounds quite well on the 
“* American ” setting of my gramophone ; 
but the B minor side of SPAgoor, in my 
pressing, is a bad swinger. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Ballades: No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, Op. 38; 
No. 3 in A flat, Op. 47; No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 52. Friedrich Gulda 
(piano). Decca LW5156 (10 in., 
18s. o}d.). 
Bela Siki 
Claudi> Arrau 


Ginette Doyen 
Philip Levi 


There is little point in a record of the 
Ballades in anything less than a superlative 
performance, and none of the four versions 
available could possibly be called that. 
The most enjoyable is that of Ginette Doyen. 
This new Gulda, an MP, costs less than 
half as much as its rivals; but one will 
listen in vain for many traces of poetry or 
understanding. Gulda seems, at the start 
of each Ballade, to be waiting impatiently 
for the moment when he can bang off into 
specious virtuosity. The tone is quite faith- 
ful, but the playing sounds clattery. A.P. 
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every interpretative and tonal nuance of a performance, 
whether by soloist or full orchestra and chorus. Thus the 
reputations of the world’s greatest artists are in the 
safest possible hands with Decca. 
The names that count are on the Decca label: 
Decca can rely on the quality of their performances ; 
they can rely on the technical quality of the records. 
There are so many of these great names that it would be impossible 
to list them on a single page, but some of them will be 
found in the record details given on the following three 
pages, while the others appear from time to time as each 
new release of Decca long playing or 
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Ernest Ansermet 
conducting 
L’ORCGHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
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Sir Adrian Boult 


conducting 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





Suzanne Danco, Nancy Wough, 


Marie-Lise De Montmollin wich 
L’UNION CHORALE DE LA TOUR-DE-PEILS 


WALTON and L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
Portsmouth Point—An Overture; conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
Siesta; Seapine--A Comedy Overture; 


Suzanne Danco 
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he Wise Vireins—Halies suite : 
EXE saat * conducted by Ernest Anse :t 
Stéphane Mallarmé; De 
hébraiques 
LXT 5091 
The Végh Quartet 
Carl Schuricht BRAHMS 
conducting Strirus (Quarter No. 2 in A minor, 
L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS Opus Si. No. 23 * 
String (Quartet No. 3 in f flat matos 
Opus 6 


WAGNER 
Tristan und Isolde: Prelude and Liebestod; 


Die Gétterdammerung: Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey; Siegfried’s Funeral Music 


 LXT 5026 | 
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Wilhelm Kempff 


with THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 
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CHOIR OF THE MONKS OF THE ABBEY 0: 
SAINT PIERRE, SOLESMES 
conducted by DOM JOSEPH GAJARD, 0.5.8. 





GREGORIAN CHANT VOL. 2 . 
Karl Richter - =. Mass I; Antiphon; Mass XVII; Mass X VILL 
at the organ of oe : LX 3118 : 
The Victoria Hall, Geneva ae Mass XI; Credo I; Mass IX; Credo Hl 
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MEDIUM PLAY RECORDS 


Sir Adrian Boult | 
conducting 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


MALCOLM ARNOLD : Albert Wolff — . 


English Dances, Nos. 1-8 : : 
LW ri66 conducting . aS 
of VORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE“PARIS 


AUBER 


Overtures: The bronze horse; 
The crown diamonds 


George Malcolm | LW 5169 
BACH 


Chromatic fantasia and fugue in D minor; 
Italian concerto in F major 
LW 5:90 








Mario Del Monaco 
with Orchestra conducted by 
Ernesto Nicelli 
Cesare Siepi 
with 
THE ORCHESTRA OF 
L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA 


conducted by Alberto Erede 


Kocze Antal 
AND HIS GYPSY ORCHESTRA 
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DEBUSSY. Deux Arabesques. La Fille 
aux cheveux de lin ;_ Les Collines 
d@’Anacapri from Preludes, Book 1, 
Nos. 5 and 8. La plus que lente. La 
puerta del vino from Preludes, 
Book II, No. 3. Poissons d’or from 
Images, Set II, No. 3. Hans Henke- 
mans (piano). Philips ABR4023 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is electrifyingly good Debussy playing. 
The majority of the pieces are simple, 
technically, and Henkemans has resisted 
any temptation to over dress them ; his 
playing remains simple, and graceful in the 
highest degree—technique is displayed in a 
perfect keyboard balance, not in any 
unsuitable display. Domestic Debussy, in 
fact: and ideally carried out. 

Poissons d’ Or is barely, of course, domestic; 
and here Henkemans is perhaps at his best. 
He is equal to darting about scattering 
flashes of light with the best of the goldfish; 
and his rhythmic control, and timing of 
decorative flourishes, is a model. 

Philips have fortunately chosen to record 
the fine performances with an entirely 
winning piano tone, free from any tinniness 
of quality, and with a good surface. Only 
pity is that La plus que lente was included, 
which always seems to me to misrepresent 
Debussy’s genius ; but otherwise this is a 
Debussy record to treasure. M.M. 


FRESCOBALDI. Toccata I ; Toccata 
Il; Toccata IV; Toccata IX; 
Variazioni au “ Aria di Balletto” ; 
Toccata cromatica per Pelevazione ; 
Gagliarda e Corrente; Canzone; 
Kyrie e Christe; Toccata per 
Pelevazione ; La _ Frescobalda. 
Giuseppe de Dona (organ). Vox 
PL8780 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I have long known that Frescobaldi was 
an Important Historical Figure who wrote 
organ toccatas in the early 17th century 
and taught Froberger who taught someone 
else who taught Bach. And that was about 
all. I am happy to state that this record 
has enabled me to add to this far from 
extensive knowledge, and I would recom- 
mend anyone interested in these times, 
whether ignorant like me or not, to buy it. 
Fortunately Barenreiter has recently 
brought out all (?) Frescobaldi’s organ 
and keyboard works in five excellent 
volumes (a fact unknown to the new Grove), 
and all the pieces on this record are taken 
from the fourth and fifth volumes, which are 
respectively ‘‘ The Second Book of Toccatas, 
Canzonas, etc., 1637 ” and “ Fiori Musicali 
(Musical Flowers), 1635’. Bach thought 
so well of the latter that he copied it all out. 
It consists of short functional pieces which 
the composer must have played in St. 
Peter’s, Rome during celebration of the 

ass. Some of them are very beautiful, 

hough the two best (as it seems to me)— 
cercar Chromaticho and Recercar doppo il 
redo have not been recorded on this disc. 

€ toccatas are longer improvisatory 
pieces clearly intended to show off the skill 
of the player. In his preface Frescobaldi 
asks that the tempo. shall be varied in the 

adrigalian way, advice which would be 
more helpful if anyone were very sure just 
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how the tempo of madrigals was varied. 
Giuseppe de Dona, recording “‘ in Italy ”’, 
seems to me to vary ‘his tempi rather 
unconvincingly, in one place suddenly 
quadrupling the tempo for no apparent 
reason. He does not seem to play these show 
pieces with sufficient dash, and in conse- 
quence they sound a little dull. I enjoyed 
the other side much more. The variations 
and dance movements at the end of 
the Toccata volume are obviously not 
church music, being intended for harpsi- 
chord or chamber organ; they are 
delightful pieces. The organist has odd views 
on the subject of repeats, in the binary 
variations sometimes making only the first 
and sometimes the only second; also he omits 
variations which seems a pity. Of the 
Canzone he does in fact play only about a 
quarter. He uses a Corrente as trio section 
to a Gagliarda with which it has no 
connection. But at least he plays this music, 
and plays it cleanly and rhythmically, if a 
little too slowly. Recommended. R.F. 





Conducted Personally 


Eric Robinson, television’s man of music, 
published his autobiography last month in 
the form of a book entitled Conducted 
Personally (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). Having 
read the book one feels that the natural 
modesty of this most likeable man comes 
well to the fore in this particular volume. A 
very interesting study into his background 
and musical upbringing is found in these 
pages, together with some well chosen 
pictures taken from time to time during his 
musical career. It is an absorbing book 
which should be read by all who are 
interested in the inner workings of television 
itself. One feature is a wonderful photo- 
graph taken during Her Majesty the 
Queen’s visit to Lime Grove in 1953. The 
look of obvious pride on Eric Robinson’s 
face, I think, mirrors the feeling of the 
whole television industry on this particular 
occasion. 





Philharmonia again ! 


Further to the editorial reference on 
page 469 of this issue, it has been announced 
that the Philharmonia Orchestra and Von 
Karajan have accepted an invitation to give 
a concert at the inauguration of the Mozart 
bicentenary celebrations in January, 1956, 
in the Mozarteum Salzburg. 





Forza del Destino 


Angel Records of New York have recently 
announced the release of La Forza del 
Destino with Callas, Tucker, Nicolai, Rossi- 
Lemeni, Tagliabue and the Scala Orchestra 
under Tullio Serafin. 





St. Matthew Passion 


Since the publication of the review of the 
Philips recording of this work last month 
(p. 451) we have received a specimen of the 
container designed for this set. This includes 
the German-English text which, by refer- 
ence to side numbers, makes it quite clear 
what each record contains. 
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LISZT. Sonata in B minor. Fantasia 
quasi Sonata (“ Aprés une lecture 
de Dante’), from ‘ Années de 
Pélerinage, Second Year”. La Leg- 
gierezza. Eroica. Gnomenreigen. 
Orazio Frugoni (piano). Vox PL88co 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Sonata in B minor : 

Magaloff 
Pennario 
Malcuzynski 


Cherkassky 
Farnadi 


Dante Sonata: 
Peter Katin (3/54) LXT2877 


The three studies are perhaps the most 
impressive part of this disc. Gnomenreigen 
(the second of Two Concert Studies, 1863) 
is the most brilliant of all, and although it 
comes at the end of a 25 minute side it is 
exceptionally well recorded. Eroica (No. 7 
of the Studies in Transcendental Execution, 
1851) has the right boldness and virile élan 
implied by the title ; La Leggierezza (No. 2 
of Three Concert Studies, c. 1848), with its 
whirling chromatics, is also very brilliantly 
played, but here, perhaps, not quite in 
accordance with the title. 

The rest of this side is taken up with the 
Dante Sonata, a very vivid and luxuriant 
composition which is easier to make 
effective than is the B minor Sonata. The 
sub-title, ‘‘ Aprés une lecture de Dante” 
(once rendered as “ After a lecture by 
Dante”), does not mean that Liszt had 
been reading Dante, but that he had been 
reading Victor Hugo, who wrote a poem 
of that title comparing the torments viewed 
by Dante in hell with those experienced by 
man in daily life. Mr. Frugoni’s realisation 
of these torments is, if anything, rather more 
dramatic than Mr. Katin’s. 

But his handling of the B minor Sonata is 
brusque, jerky and, to my mind, dislikeable. 
He flinches from the extreme contrasts of 
ff and p in the D major grandioso section ; 
and I feel that he snaps out the phrases 
without due appreciation of their poetry. 
The recording is less successful at the start 
of this side, for the piano sounds dry and 
shallow in the bass. As I have explained 
before, I like Miss Farnadi’s performance of 
this sonata better than any other available. 

To sum up, then, we have the familiar 
predicament of a disc one side recommend- 
able, one side not. Mr. Katin’s Dante 
Sonata, by the way, so far from deciding us, is 
coupled with uninteresting performances of 
the Consolations and the second Polonaise. 


(2/52) LX3062 
(2/52) CTL7012 
(2/54) 883CX1106 
(10/54) (H)ALP1154 
(12/54) WLP5266 


LISZT. Two Legends : 1. St. Francis 
of Assisi preaching to the birds ; 
2. St. Francis of Paula walking on 
the waters. Three Liebestraume : 
No. 1 in A flat major; No. 2 in E 
major; No. 3 in A flat major. Two 


es : No. 1 in D flat major; 
No. 2 in B minor. Edith Farnadi 
(piano). Nixa WLPs5321 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A pleasing record from every aspect, and 
not least because it tidily collects three sets 
of pieces without leaving loose ends. The 
two Ballades are new to LP. The works are 
inspired by Chopin’s with the same title, 
but the first (1845-8) hardly achieves the 
same stature. It is less a musical narrative 
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than an alternation of two themes, one a 
waltz andantino con sentimento, the other a 
march, both of which become increasingly 
brilliant. 

The second Ballade (1852) is, however, 
an imposing and powerful piece. Miss 
Farnadi’s account of each is highly 
picturesque and very exciting. She is not 
a pianist who always delivers all the correct 
notes, crisply and cleanly ; sometimes the 
hair seems to fall into her eyes, figuratively 
speaking. But (except in that unfortunate 
disc of the two Tchaikovsky concertos) her 
playing has virtues which seem to me to 
make up for everything. It is never less 
than vivid ; Miss Farnadi can hurtle along 
in double-octaves with thrilling effect ; she 
can spin off a deceptively simple-seeming 
phrase with the most delicate imagination 
and artistry. 

For this reason I find her account of the 
Two Legends even more enjoyable than 
that of Wilhelm Kempff (Decca LW5073)— 
and besides it is‘a good deal better recorded. 
The piano, or studio, or both, are not very 
resonant, so that the waves under St. 
Francis of Paula’s feet do not surge up in 
opaque, muddy murk, but remain clear, 
though no less imposing. The birds of the 
first Legend twitter and sing most clearly 
and prettily—while St. Francis’s sermon is 
eloquent indeed. 

The three “ Dreams of Love” have 
already been recorded, in delightful per- 
formances, by Peter Katin on LXT2971 
(12/54), backed by Hungarian Rhapsodies 
and the Rigoletto paraphrase. Miss Farnadi 
shows herself a more mature artist, in that 
she “‘ gets more out of” these warm and 
tender pieces. 

If we must fault the record, it must be 
on the score of a certain lack of sheer 
sensuous beauty of tone—perhaps due to 
the pianist, perhaps to the recording. The 
sound is never actually glowing or radiant, 
but whatever brilliance and delicacy can 
accomplish are here to delight us. A.P. 


SCARLATTI. Sonatas for Harpsi- 
chord : L.25 in E major; L.33 in 
D minor ; L.419 in D major ; L.165 
in D major; L.420 in D major ; 
L.58 in D minor ; L.241 in A minor ; 
L.352 in C minor ; L.432 in F 
major; L.433 in F major ; L.365 in 
D major; L.10 in C minor. Fer- 
nando Valenti (harpsichord). Nixa 
WLP5139 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Valenti gives us another resplendent 
selection of Scarlatti’s sonatas, recorded in 
his usual style. The works are well chosen 
in regard to contrast, although the key of D 
predominates unduly on one side. Record- 
ing and surface are both satisfactory. 

I still find that there is too much use of 
the 16-ft. register, and insufficient subtlety 
in the registration. This fault, of course, 
may be due to the fact that Kirkpatrick has 
traced details of Scarlatti’s harpsichords, 
and shows quite conclusively in his recent 
book (Domenico Scarlatti, Princeton 
University Press, 1953) that instruments 
with only one manual and two stops were 
‘available for the sonatas requiring the 
greatest compass of notes. The two stops 
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were both of 8-ft. pitch, and one was 
presumably loud, the other soft. 

There is, of course, no reason why 
Valenti or anybody else should not employ 
what is generally known as “the full 
resources of the modern instrument ”’, but 
when these resources are overdone and 
over-used the poor listener surely has a 
right to voice his grievance. Valenti is a 
fine technician, and he is obviously too 
good a musician to go on playing these 
essentially intimate pieces in a_ heavy, 
concert-hall manner. 


THE SAXOPHONE, Vol. 3. Sicilienne 
(Lautier) ; Sonate (Lazarus) ; Diver- 


tissement (Dubois) ; Goyescas 
(Granados). Marcel Mule (saxo- 
phone), Marthe Lenom (piano). 


Decca LX3140 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The standard of the music of this well- 
recorded series does seem to rise rather than 
fall. Lautier, who is, I’m afraid, unknown 
to me, writes quite an agreeable Sicilienne ; 
Daniel Lazarus (not Henry, the clarinet- 
tist, but a Parisian pianist and composer) 
an unaccompanied Sonata—the medium 
is difficult. Dubois (again not Théodore, 
the operatic composer, but an obviously 
later Pierre Max) contributes a most 
attractive three-movement Divertissement 
with piano which ruthlessly exploits the 
saxophone technically; Granados (not, 
for English-speaking circulation, Henri, as 
the label declares, but Enrique—or just 
possibly but distinctly preferably not, 
Henry) one of the Goyescas pieces, not 
sounding particularly effective in trans- 
cription. 

Marcel Mule plays incredibly well, 
particularly so in the Dubois ; and is well 
partnered by Marthe Lenom. But should 
the second of these solo saxophone records 
again have been exclusively of the alto ? 
That one, admittedly, has the repertory ; 
but for that very reason, a series of short 
transcriptions for all the members of the 
family in turn might have a useful niche in 
some record libraries. M.M. 


OPERATIC 
BUSONI. Arlecchino. 
Ser Matteo del Sarto, a Master Tailor 
Ian Wallace (bar.) 
Arlecchino Kurt Gester (narrator) 
Abbate Cospicuo 
Geraint Evans (bar.) 
Doctor Bombasto 
Fritz Ollendorff (bass) 
Colombina, Arlecchino’s Wife 
Elaine Malbin (mezzo-sop.) 
Leandro, A Knight 
Murray Dickie (ten.) 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra 
conducted by John Pritchard. Pro- 
duced by Peter Ebert. H.M.V. 
ALP1223 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Busoni wrote this unclassifiable opera in 
the first world war and it was put on in 
1917 at Zurich, where the international 
composer, torn between far too many 
loyalties, made his home at that time. The 
work is Italian in the sense that it most 
frequently recalls the manner of Verdi’s 
Falsteff, but it is quite without the spon- 
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taneity which Verdi, even at that age, 
evinces. And it is German not merely in 
its main language (others are Italian, 
Latin, and even French), but also in its 
complicated idea of heaping a harlequinade 
with discourse on nationalism, philosophy, 
love, the folly of war, the obtuseness of the 
very learned and all the rest of it. A select 
body of connoisseurs has long clamoured 
for more Busoni on record and the chance 
to capture Glydebourne’s valiant revival 
of the short work has been taken—to 
general satisfaction, one hopes. Stylistic- 
ally, the work is something of a hybrid, 
and there should be little to cavil at in the 
mixture of nationalities represented by the 
cast list. The non-German sound reason- 
ably authentic—indeed, Dickie Murray 
shows, as he has in Wagner, for a true 
Chameleon. 

Kurt Gester delivers the spoken narra- 
tives with spirit. Elaine Mablin is better 
singing than speaking, but takes the pretty 
chances in her music with grace. As the 
various sorts of dupe, Ian Wallace, Geraint 
Evans and Fritz Ollendorf go with a will 
at getting some comic character into their 
singing. The performance under John 
Pritchard is altogether more assured than 
the one which we heard at Glydebourne 
last summer. The recording is not notably 
spacious, but there is plenty of atmosphere 
and “little touches”, such as a voice 
** receding” down a road. All in all, a 
connoisseur’s tit-bit brought within popular 


range. P.H.-W 

CHAPI. El Pufao de Rosas. 
Rosario Ana Maria Iriarte 
Socorro Pilar Lorengar 
Carmencilla Terasa Berganza 
Pepe Manuel Ausensi 
Tarugo Arturo Diaz Martos 
ist Hunter Juan Encabo 
and Hunter Gregorio Gil 
grd Hunter Agustin L. Luque 


Madrid Singers, Augmented Madrid 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. London Inter- 
national TWg1002 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Reviewing this composer’s The Tempest 
I lamented the fact that what might be an 
exotic setting for a Madrid audience in the 
early years of this century (i.e. a Breton 
fishing village) would seem very homely to 
us. The scene of this zarzuela, “ The 
Bunch of Roses’, however is Andalucia. 
For its Madrid opening in 1902, that 
locality might have seemed less thrilling. 
Nevertheless, for me, it just makes the 
difference. Here is a Spanish operetta 
which sounds Spanish, not like Messager 
in the Spanish language. The 
“bunch ” of the title is one stolen from a 
statue of the virgin by a young man in the 
interests of the purest Spanish chivalry ; 
and subsequently returned to their original 
owner. The disc contains five bands, one 
of a long and appealing soprano solo 
against chorus, which has just that endless 
repetitive pattern which is such an engaging 
(as well as exasperating) element of 
Spanish entertainment. Elsewhere it is 


more Puccinian. But the last band brings us 
back to rhythmical handclapping, olés and 
Iberian sounds of joy. This last is well 
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SOUND ADVICE ON “HIGH FIDELITY” 





Are you considering whether to improve or replace 
your record reproducing equipment ? If so, we can help 
you and are glad to do so—provided that you will let us ! 
This may seem a surprising reservation yet, among the 
countless enquiries we receive each week, there are many 
which merely request us to “‘ forward all our catalogues 
of gramophone equipment.’ In such a case there is 
little we can do to help. We know only too well that, 
if we merely send all available leaflets, the result will be 
hopeless confusion in the mind of the recipient. Such a 
person, by giving us no indication as to the standard he 
is aiming at, the approximate total he is prepared to spend, 
the size of his room, the type of music in. which he is 
mainly interested and the amount of noise he can indulge 
in without courting trouble from family or neighbours, 
makes it impossible for us to place our specialised know- 
ledge and experience at his service. 


At the same time, even our ideal correspondent is at 
a grave disadvantage compared with those who are able 
to call at Astra House in order to discuss their problems 
and to listen. Especially to listen! Personal taste is an 
all-important factor governing the choice of a loud- 
speaker system, in particular, to an extent which may 
well dismay those who approach the subject from too 
purely scientific an angle. What is the use of telling a 
highly musical listener that the response curve of a certain 
loudspeaker is a joy to behold, when his ears clearly tell 
him that “‘ any resemblance between the resultant sound 
and real music is purely coincidental’? ? The real object 
of so-called High Fidelity is not scientific truth but aural 
pleasure. Not our pleasure, but yours, and who but 
yourself can be the judge of that ? 


Yet, at Astra House, it is not a case of “ the customer 
is always right,” for we do not encourage ill-founded 
prejudices, nor do we necessarily bow to the advice, how- 
ever well-meaning, of the frequently encountered “ friend 
who knows all about these things.”” What we do believe is 
that “‘ the customer’s ears are always right,”’ so long as 
they are given a chance to listen to combinations of really 
first-class motors, pick-ups, amplifiers, radio units and 
loudspeakers. In our showrooms you will find the best 
that money can buy and, more important still, the best 
that your money will buy. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1996 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 


Temple Bar 3007 
Hours of Business: 10—5.30, Thursdays 10—1, 


London WC2 


Saturdays 10—4 
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FABIENNE JACQUINOT 
with WESTMINSTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 


Fantaisie for Pianoforte and Orchestra—Debussy ; 
Aubade for Pianoforte and Eighteen Instruments—Poulenc 


PMC1019 


WARWICK BRAITHWAITE 
and ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 


Suite Pastorale—Chabrier ; 
Jeux d’Enfants—Suite—Bizet ; 
Farandole (from “‘ L’Arlésienne”’ Suite No. 2)—Bizet ; 
Danse bohémienne (from ‘‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth ’’)—Bizet ; 


PMC1020 


ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
and WESTMINSTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“*La Péri’””»—Poéme Danse—Dukas ; 
“Istar ’’—Symphonic Variations—d’ Indy ; 
** Fervaal ’’—Prelude to Act 1—d’Indy 


* PMC1011 


WILHELM SCHUCHTER 
and PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Operatic Intermezzi : 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana ’’—Mascagni ; 
“T Gioiella della Madonna ’’—Act 3—Wol/-Ferrari: 
**L’Amico Fritz ’’—Act 3—Mascagni ; 
“TI Pagliacci *—Leoncavallo ; 
*“*T Quattro Resteghi ’—Act 2—Wolf-Ferrari ; 
“‘Carmen”’—Entr’actes, Acts 2 and 4—Bizet 


PMD1022 


PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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in a choice of walnut or mahogany veneers 


Occupying only 2} square feet of floor space, the new 
Ferguson model ‘323RG’ is ideal for the smaller home. It 
costs 53 guineas—yet its quality of reproduction puts 
many an expensive instrument to shame. Listen to a 
programme of your favourite music played on this fine 
new Ferguson and you'll enjoy every note. 

Its appearance too, is delightful. The attractive bureau- 
cabinet is available in a choice of beautifully polished wal- 
nut or mahogany veneers with cabinet interior and fall 
lined with light buff leathercloth. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Sensitive 5-valve, 3-wave superhet for A.C. operation, feeding 

8” p.m. moving coil speaker. 3-speed autochanger with 

new, improved turnover crystal head for 7", 10” or 12” stan- 

dard and L.P. records. External speaker sockets with muting 

switch for internal speaker. ‘Tell-tale’ on/off indicator, illu- 
minated when on and visible when the fall is closed. 


Ask your Ferguson Dealer to demonstrate the new 


FERGUSON MODEL 323RG (for AC Mains) 
in Walnut or Mahogany 


PRICE S3cns TAX PAID 


FERGUSON’s 





THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD, 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON WC2 (Thor) 
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recorded and sung by a cast Jargely familiar 
by now—including the attractive Rosario, 
the heroine. If you are thinking of investing 
in a zarzuela, you might go further (say toa 
Spanish idea of Brittany) and fare worse. 
But it is mild stuff. H.-W. 


DONIZETTI. Lucia di La 
Sextet (Act 2). Dolores Wilson 





(soprano), Ebe Ticozzi (mezzo- 
soprano), Gianni Poggi (tenor), 
Mario Carlin (tenor), Anselmo 


Colzani (baritone), Silvio Maionica 
(bass). Chorus and Orchestra of the 
“ Opera di Milano” conducted by 
Franco Capuana. 

SMETANA. The Bartered Bride— 
Sextet (Act 2). Johanna Blatter 
(soprano), Traute Richter (soprano), 
Emmy Hagemann (mezzo-soprano), 
Robert Koffman (tenor), Kurt 
Béhme (bass), Wilhelm Lang (bass). 
Orchestra of the Berlin Stadtische 
Oper conducted by Hans Lenzer. 
Nixa 45EP 766 (7 in., 11s. 114d.). 

The Lucia excerpt comes from the Nixa 
complete recording, and starts several pages 
before the celebrated sextet (including what 
my score calls Recitative and Quartet— 
the parts of Alice and Arturo in “Chi mi 
frena”’ are relatively small). We have, 
therefore, the entrance of Lucia (herself 
a verkaufte Braut), the signing of the marriage 
contract and the entrance of Edgardo, as 
well as “ Chi mi frena ’”—highly dramatic 
recitative, excitingly sung, and played 
(and recorded) with fire and intensity. In 
the Sextet proper, memories of the other 
famous performances on disc prove too 
strong ; and Donizetti’s soaring line, high 
above colleagues and chorus, proves too 
much for Miss Wilson. 

The Smetana sextet, in which the 
Marriage Broker and both sets of parents 
try to convince Mazenka that she is being 
foolishly obstinate, and that she should 
heed the advice of those older and wiser, is 
sung in German, with chording so ill- 
balanced that I found very little to enjoy 
in the performance. A.P. 


CHRISTINE. Phi-Phi. 


Aspasia Marina Hotine 
Mme. Phidias Andrée Grandjean 
Ardimedon Dominique Tirmont 
The Piraeus Jean Richard 
1st Model Pierrette Souplex 
M. Phidias Henri Génes 
Pericles Pierre Olivier 
Les Choeurs René Murcier, 


Orchestre du Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées conducted and arranged by 
Franck Pourcel. Director: Claude 
Dufrene. London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL93047 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An undistinguished musical comedy 
which wins you over by its sheer high spirits. 
These are in the high old O 1a 1a tradition 
which pleases foreigners more than the 
Frenck. themselves perhaps. The story, as 
will be seen from the cast list above, is also 
in the good old Offenbach tradition and 
concerns the great sculptor of Greek 
antiquity who has, of course, a sharp 
tongued wife and who runs into what in 
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Hollywood would be called model trouble. 


Sample joke: Mme Phidias. ‘“‘ What is 
going on?”’ Answer. “ This young lady 
is a model”. Mme P. ‘“‘ Yes, but she is 


not a model young lady ’’. There are also 
a lot of puns which are not easy to translate 
(one of the men is called Le Piraie and 
everyone calls him La Purée) or indeed 
translateable, if you take my meaning. 

The variety of funny voices, the harmless 
and gay ditties which break up the persiflage 
and the general air of good health and 
happiness which pervade the piece make a 
pleasing impression. But distinction is not 
to be found, and though the speaking is 
good and well recorded, some of the singing 
is dubious. There are one or two odd 
effects in the recording of some of the songs, 
too. Someone seems suddenly to have 
applied ‘‘ the big knife’’: Mme Phidias 
hanging on to rather a squally high note is 
suddenly silenced, as if the engineer could 
simply bear the sound no longer. 

My favourite numbers are: ‘‘ C’est une 
gamine charmante ”’, which Henri Génes 
sings caressingly, and Aspasia’s song, ‘‘ On 
affirme que la verité est mieux toute nue ” 

P.H.-.W. 


STRAUSS, R. Es gibt ein Reich from 
** Ariadne auf Naxos”’. Der Richtige 
so hab’ ich still zu mir gesagt from 
** Arabella ”’, Act II. Lisa della Casa 
(soprano), Paul Schoeffler (bass- 
baritone). Wo ist mein Bruder ? 
from ‘‘ Capriccio”. Lisa della Casa 
(soprano), Franz Bierbach (bass), 
Vienna rmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser. 
Decca LXT5017 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Lisa della Casa sings Ariadne’s glorious 
aria with lovely tone and with much of the 
exaltation called for in the great climax of 
its last half, in which she greets death, in 
the person of Hermes, his messenger, as a 
friend who will free her from “* the burden of 
being’ ; but the singer does not fully 
catch the solemn rapture of the opening 
section (which begins with the words 
‘** There is a land from whence are banished 
all things unclean and unholy”), or of 
the later phrases in which Ariadne speaks 
of the festal robe she will wear for her 
passing. Maria Cebotari, in the recording 
of the aria she made (H.M.V. DB6q14), 
not long before her own tragic death, 
caught this mood perfectly: and indeed 
her singing of the whole aria is superb. The 
orchestral accompaniment, however, is 
much better recorded on the Decca disc, 
even though it is played very un imagina- 
tively. 

I did not hear Lisa della Casa sing 
Arabella in the Munich season—it was by 
all accounts a lovely performance—but 
Maud Cunitz’s acting was considerably 
better than her voice: hence the badly 
expressed remark in my review of the 
Columbia Arabella excerpts last month, 
which had Cunitz chiefly in mind. 

Decca LW5029 gave us Lisa della Casa, 
with Hilde Gueden in the first act duet 
Er ist der Richtige, and with Alfred Poell 
in the finale, Das war sehr gut: and now we 
have the Arabella-Mandryka duet from 
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Act 2, beginning a few pages later than in 
the Schwarzkopf-Metternich version which 
I reviewed last month. Metternich sounds 
more ardent and youthful than Schoeffler 
—well though the latter sings—and the 
orchestral part is both warmer in tone and 
clearer in detail on the Columbia disc. 
Lisa della Casa’s clear and ringing top 
notes are a great pleasure to hear, but she 
lacks Schwarzkopf’s feeling for words and 
variety of tone colour. 


She is at her best in the closing scene 
from Capriccio which has the great advantage 
over the Schwarzkopf disc (33C.X1107) of 
beginning with the lovely orchestral intro- 
duction (the horn playing is very dry in 
tone in this) and of including the major- 
domo’s part. This makes the ending, when 
he announces supper and the Countess 
looks laughingly at her reflection in the 
mirror (which cannot offer any solution to 
the problem of music or word first, or of 
the acceptance of the hand of Olivier or 
Flamand) much more effective. The scene 
is beautifully sung: but again I missed the 
subtle shades of feeling Schwarzkopf put 
into it, and particularly the tender way she 
sang the sonnet. 


This time Heinrich Hollreiser seems 
more at home with the music and the actual 
playing is of lovely quality (that one 
passage for the horns apart). A.R. 


POGGI SONG RECITAL. Na sera ’e 
maggio; Tu ca nun chiagne; 
Ricuodete ’e me. Passione ; Ddoje 
lacreme from the film “ Lagrime 
d’amore”’. Nun me sceta. Gianni 
Poggi (tenor), with orchestra con- 
ducted by Ernesto Nicelli. Decca 
LW5159 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Displeasing. The film was called Tears 
of Love; tears of rage are what we are 
reduced to by such unrelievedly poor music 
and such monotonously loud singing. 

True, Caruso and still more Gigli used to 

let themselves go when singing catchpenny 

songs, with “ breaks”, sobs and glottal 
knocks. But they seldom sang songs as 
dreary as these and then they contributed 
other qualities, a fine drawn piano, or 
perhaps a messa di voce to add interest. 
Poggi just sings away, often with poor 
breath control. P.H.-W. 


Ritorna Vincitor (Act I) ; 
Qui Radames Verra; Oh Patria 
Mia (Act III) from “ Aida”. Zinka 
Milanov (soprano), RCA Victor 
Orchestra conducted by Renato 
Cellini. H.M.V. 7ER5041 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). 

This singer’s qualities do not need fresh 
recommendation. The voice is most sympa- 
thetic, the talent great. The first act solo 
is less than perfect only because some of the 
phrasing is either hurried or dragged, as if 
Aida could not quite agree with the 
conductor but was making the best of it, 
none the less. The Nile scene aria is a 
terrific test in which this singer acquits 
herself with honours, though the high C is 
not quite the longed-for effect of the 


VERDI. 
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heavens opening which the very best Aidas 
can give us here. (Compare Eva Turner 
on the old Columbia 12 inch, where the C 
is simply radiant and launched without a 
trace of diffidence.) This climax is finely 
brought off, but is still a hard won and 
anxious effort. After that Mme Milanov 
finishes the aria with an angelic purity of 
style, meltingly beautiful on two other high 
notes hardly less difficult. 
P.H.-.W. 


DERMOTA OPERATIC RECITAL. Una 
furtiva lagrima from “ L’Elisir 
D’Amore ” (Donizetti). Recondita 
armonia; E lucevan le stelle from 
“Tosca” (Puccini). Wohin seid Ihr 
entschwunden (Lenski’s Aria) from 
“Eugene Onegin” (Tchaikovsky). 
Anton Dermota (tenor), Orchestra 
of the Stiadtische Oper, Berlin 
conducted by Artur Rother. Tele- 
funken TM68037 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 


There seems little point in this for English 
collectors unless they be all-out Dermota 
fans. The recording is sonorous, not to say 
cavernous. This is a very creditable Una 
furtiva for a non-Italian, though by the end 
of verse one you know that he is not an 
Italian. The Puccini arias are also creditable. 
Lensky’s farewell to life’s happy past never 
sounds very attractive in German: I would 
prefer any Russian or even French version 
I could get. Here it is sung not so much 
wistfully as with Teutonic sentimentality, 
and too slowly. This aria occupies the 
whole of one side of a 10 in. MP. I don’t 
want to suggest that the old plan of cram- 
ming a cut version of an aria on to one side 
of a 78 was a good one ; all the same, my 
Scottish blood whispers a question to me: 
** Why pay all this money ? Josef Schmidt 
got the thing on to one 10 in. 78 Parlophone”’. 

P.H.-W. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


CHOPIN. Seventeen Polish Songs. 
Maria Kurénko (soprano), Robert 
Hufstader (piano). Concert Artist 
LPA1040 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

James Huneker, in his book on Chopin, 
writes off most of the composer’s songs as 
mediocre; and Arthur Hedley, in his 
excellent book in the Moster Musician series, 
refuses to discuss them on the grounds that 
“a knowledge of their period and of the 
original language is necessary for a proper 
appreciation of them”, a statement that 
could be applied, to a lesser extent, to 
German song of the nineteenth century. 

Many of the songs are slight but, it seems 
to me, none can justly be called mediocre, 
though they might sound so sung without 
the feeling and understanding Maria 
Kurenko brings to them ; and though most 
of us will be ignorant of the Polish language 
and of Polish romantic literature we can 
still appreciate the beauty, and the often 
deep fervour, of the music. 

The sleeve note speaks of this disc as 
presenting ‘‘a complete collection” of 
Chopin’s songs, but Mr. Hedley gives the 
complete number as nineteen. The seven- 
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teen songs here sung are those published 
posthumously as Op. 74 and composed 
between Chopin’s nineteenth and _thirty- 
seventh years, all but four of them, however, 
in his twenties. 

Liszt transcribed six of the songs for 
piano, in whichform many of us, no doubt, 
encountered the first song, The Maiden’s 
Wish, which, incidentally Marcella Sembrich 
used to perform, accompanying herself, in 
the singing lesson of The Borber of Seville. 

The mazurka songs (there are three more 
besides this one) are charming—at least 
that word applies to two of them, for the 
third, My beloved, is a passionate love song 
in which the voice takes a sadden and 
thrilling sweep upwards. The Horseman’s 
Song, which begins with a trumpet fanfare, 
is a fine battle piece: and in Homecoming, a 
picture of the crows circling above the 
bridegroom hurrying home, too late, to his 
beloved, Chopin writes the most descriptive 
and elaborate piano part in all but the last 
song. This song, Poland’s Dirge, is also the 
longest in the set and, in most moving music, 
laments the death of the young defenders 
of Warsaw, the stricken countryside, the 
loss of freedom. 

I found that the “true life balance ” 
spoken of on the record label (on which the 
names of the songs are not at all distinctly 
printed) was best achieved by a top cut. 
In actual fact the piano tone is inclined to 
be wooden (and the accompanying also in 
some of the songs) and the balance no more 
than reasonably good; but this is a 
remarkably interesting disc and a fine 
interpretative achievement on the part of 
Maria Kurenko. AR. 


DEBUSSY. Le Promenoir des Deux 
Amants. Auprés de cette grotte 
sombre. Crois mon conseil, chére 
Climene. Je tremble en voyant 
ton visage. Fétes Galantes : En 
sourdine; Fantoches. Chansons 
de Bilitis : La flite de Pan; La 


chevelure; . Le tombeau_ des 
naiades. Irma Kolassi (mezzo- 
soprano), André Collard (piano). 


Decca LW5161 (10 in., 18s. ojd.). 


After Irma Kolassi’s earlier records, 
which are for the most part alert and 
vivacious, this Debussy recital of hers comes 
as something of a disappointment. She 
hardly seems to make the imagined scenes 
live, and anyone who remembers how 
Maggie Teyte sings La Chevelure—the 
restrained ecstasy with which she tells us 
how her lover told her how he dreamt that 
he had her hair twined around his throat 
and breast—will find Miss Kolassi’s account 
prosaic. 

The fact that in Fantoches Miss .Kolassi 
(like Miss Merriman in the recital recently 
reviewed) pronounces “ Pulcinella” in 
the Italian manner suggests slightly that 
neither lady has worked through the song 
with a French singer, for of course Maggie 
Teyte, and Suzanne Danco in the recent 
MP which has the Fétes Galantes in common 
with this disc, give the word a French u 
and a French c. 

All the songs here included (and Clair de 
lune, the third of the Fétes Galantes, First 
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Series, is not included—tiresome loose end !} 
are in the wonderful series of discs made by 
Maggie Teyte and Cortot, just recently 
deleted. The modern performances do not 
exist in the same world as those—nor could 
one expect them to. Mme Danco’s versions, 
too, are preferable to these, for there is 
something very prosaic about Miss Kolassi’s 
interpretations, and the piano playing is 
heavy. 

This sounds like a catalogue of faults, 
but alas, I must add that the recording is 
not at all comfortable, but inclined to blast, 
particularly in La Chevelure and Le Tombeau 
des Naiades. AP. 


DUFAY. Missa Caput. James Whelan 
(trombone). Ambrosian Singers 
conducted by Denis Stevens. London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OLs50069 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Three leading composers of the fifteenth 
centuries, Dufay, Ockeghem, and Obrecht, 
wrote Masses which use the same cantus 
firmus, designated by the enigmatic word 
Caput (head). The origin of this borrowed 
melody remained a mystery until Professor 
Manfred Bukofzer (as he relates in his book 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music) 
after indulging in a long period of what he 
calls ‘‘ head-hunting”’, discovered that 
** caput ” was the last word in an antiphon, 
Venit ad Petrum, which describes Our Lord’s 
washing of His disciples’ feet at the Last 
Supper (the ceremony, in the Roman 
ritual known as Mandatum and carried out 
in Holy Week). No such antiphon appears 
in that ritual, but it is found in, amongst 
others, the Sarum Gradual. The word is 
set to a long melisma, or florid passage, and 
on this phrase the Masses mentioned above 
were founded. 

In each movement of his Mass Dufay 
gives it to the tenor part, first in triple and 
then in duple rhythm, preceding it with 
freely composed duet sections: and this 
simple scheme is treated with remarkable 
variety. The Mass is sung by male voices 
only—in conformity with fifteenth-century 
practice—and the tenor part is sometimes 
doubled by a trombone. The melodic 
interest lies mainly in the highest part (a 
counter-tenor) and is therefore rightly 
made prominent in the recording. 

The listener unaccustomed to the music 
of the period will perhaps be puzzled by 
the closeness of the parts, with (so to say) 
little air between: but once the idiom is 
accepted, one begins to perceive the beauty 
of the music. 

The performance, the first of a complete 


_fifteenth-century Mass yet recorded, is 


excellent, apart from the singing of the 
plainsong melisma to “‘ caput ”’ at the start, 
in which there is not complete unanimity 
of the voices. 

Thereafter Denis Stevens gets an excellent 
balance and what sounds like the right 
rhythmic flow. ; 

James Whelan’s trombone is discreetly 
blended into the texture and the recording 
—best heard, I think, with rather low 
volume and a top-cut—is good. 

There is an informative sleeve note 
which does not, however, tell us that the 
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R e Ss Pp °o n Ss e ‘Ten FERROGRAPH was the first portable Tape Recorder to be 


designed and wholly manufactured in Britain. To-day the 
id bewildered buyer may well hesitate when confronted with a 
4 Ss rt oO t a i i choice of so many makes offered. But if he is serious — and 
not lightly choosing something for his casual enjoyment — he 
would do well to ponder the following fact. 

Frequency response is often popularly quoted in advertisements 
t h e Ss t © r y as 50-12,000 c.p.s. This, of itself, means nothing in evaluating the 
excellence or otherwise of a recorder. Two other interdependent 
factors must be regarded, viz.—signal/noise ratio and distortion, 

if the true worth of the instrument is to be gauged. 

Furthermore, the limits in which the response is held must be 
given or the statement is again valueless. The Ferrograph frequency 
response is guaranteed to be within +3 db up to 10,000 c.p.s. at 
74 i.p.s., although the response does, of course, extend much 
beyond this. 

No exaggerated claims are made for the Ferrograph since its 
established reputation makes such claims unnecessary. Simple 
conservatism has always been a feature of Ferrograph publications 
and advertisements, and experience has shown the discerning user 
prefers it that way. 

























MODEL 2A/N MODEL 2A/NH 
3} and 74 i.p.s. 74 and 15 i.p.s. 
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Ferrograph 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Twin Track (to 
International standards) 
Playing British and American 

pre-recorded tapes 


es Time with 

,750 ft. Reel 

45 minutes per track at 

7ti.p.s. (otherspeeds prorata) 
Quick Rewind 

in less than 60 seconds 


Signal Level Meter 
giving positive reading 
Frequency Response 
+3 db 50/10,000 c.p.s. at 
7t i.p.s. 
“Wow” and Flutter 
Less than 0.2% at 7+ i.p.s. 


Signal to Noise Ratio 
Better than 50 db, 200/12,000 
c.p.s. Unweighted, including 

hum, 45 db. 


Longterm Speed Stability 
Less than -5% variation 


Dealerships in several of the 
principal towns are still open 
and applications are invited. 


Output Power 
24 watts into 15 ohms 


WRIGHT & WEAIRE LTD 
131 SLOANE STREET - LONDON - SWI Telephone: SLOane 2214/5 and 1510 
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Fundamental Resonance ........ 65 c.p.s. 
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Kyrie is troped—that is, other words are 
added to it: for example, “ Kyrie Deus 
creator omnium, tu Theos ymon nostri pie 
eleison”—or that there is no repetition of 
Kyrie after Christe. As was often the case 
at the time, some clauses of the Credo are 
omitted in the setting. 


GRIEG. Viren, Op. 33, No. 2. Kirsten 
Flagstad (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Siisskind. Fra Monte Pincio, Op. 
39, No. 1. Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Warwick Braithwaite. H.M.V. 
7EB6o11 (7 in., ros. 74d.). 

Well scaled down in volume and with 
the sentimentalised orchestral accompani- 
ment ignored as far as can be, Madame 
Flagstad’s recording of Varen (which was 
issued as a 78, with another coupling, in 
August, 1951) is enjoyable for the sheer 
beauty of voice she brings to this song of 
springtime. I have known the other song, 
From Monte Pincio, for many years, but 
have never heard it sung before. The poet 
(Bjérnson) describes, in the first verse, the 
famous view of Rome from the Pincian 
Gardens at sunset, the swarming crowds of 
people, the hundreds of church domes: in 
the second verse he has a vision of the 
Eternal City wakening to her ancient 
glory, and the song ends with the sounds of 
wedding festivities. 

Madame Flagstad is much better suited 
by this delightful song and the orchestral 
accompaniment is better devised and more 
in place. The recording is good. A.R. 


HONEGGER. Le Roi David—Oratorio. 
Janine Micheau (soprano), Pierre 
Mollet (baritone), Janine Collard 
(mezzo-soprano), Jean Hervé (nar- 
rator), Chorale Elisabeth Brasseur, 
Orchestra National de la R.D.F. 
Frangaise conducted by Arthur 
Honegger. London Ducretet-Thom- 
son DTLg93004-5 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

There is, it seems to me, much more real 
music in Honegger’s Le Roi David than in 
his Jeanne d’Arc au biicher, but I cannot help 
wishing that, in re-casting the work, 
Honegger had managed, by means of short 
recitatives, to avoid using the speaking 
voice. Jean Hervé does the spoken nar- 
ration (to which an echo effect is given) 
very well in the accepted manner, but 
(especially since most of the twenty-seven 
musical numbers are very short) his 
constant interruptions eventually become 
wearisome. 

In a charmingly modest sleeve note 
Mr. Honegger tells us that: he sees the 
faults of his thirty years’ odd work very 
clearly. ‘It is,”? he says, ‘‘ the work of a 
beginner, but it was written with complete 
spontaneity and without any care for 
fashion. There can be found in it the 
influence of the musicians of my time and, 
above all, the entirely undisguised influence 
of the greatest of masters, J. S. Bach.” 
This last is all to the good, and where 
most felt the music is strongest. Time has 
hardly dimmed the spontaneity of which 
the composer speaks, and the only number 
that has faded badly is the Lament of Gilboa, 
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in which the pseudo-oriental idiom does 
not sound at all convincing. The Dance 
before the Ark, by far the longest number, 
and also the most Bach-like, makes a 
splendid effect orchestrally and vocally: 
and the chorus sopranos stand up bravely 
to a whole cohort of repeated top A’s 
worthy of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Of the short solo numbers, O had I wings 
like a dove, in which the chief melodic 
interest lies with the flute, is beautiful : and 
Pity me Lord and O shall I raise my eyes are 
fine numbers for the tenor. I am not sure 
about the witch of the Endor scene: it is 
melodramatically exciting, but might have 
been more spine-chilling presented more 
simply. 

Janine Micheau and Pierre Mollet (a 
baritone with a tenor quality—the score 
ascribes the part to a tenor) are both good, 
and so is Janine Collard, after a tremulous 
start with the Song of David, the shepherd (if 
indeed it is she who sings it). 

Some of the chorus singing, of which 
there is much, is rather tenuous, but they 
have, as I have indicated, plenty of tone to 
draw on when required. 

The orchestra lives up to 
reputation. 

The recording has some uncomfortable 
moments, but it is generally excellent, 
though the surface on the third side of the 
set I received was distinctly noisy. 


its high 


MAHLER. Das Klagende Lied. Ilona 
Steingruber (soprano), Sieglinde 
Wagner (contralto), Erich Majkut 
(tenor), Vienna Chamber Choir, 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Zoltan Fekete. Concert 
Artist LPAro21 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Mr. Fekete must be congratulated for 
bringing to the surface Mahler’s earliest 
published work, Das Klagende Lied, written 
in 1880, revised in 1902, and more or less 
ignored ever since, at least in this country. 
It is a wonderful achievement for a man of 
twenty ; some of the tunes are delicious 
and the orchestration is constantly charming 
the ear. The words, by the composer, are 
based on a fairy tale by the brothers Grimm, 
“The Singing Bone”. There are two 
movements or scenes, the second much 
influenced at the start by Wagner’s 
Valkyrie; indeed much of it is almost 
operatic in style. 

But oh dear the balance! Placing 
microphones in the best place for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra is not at all easy and 
calls for someone with experience. It is all 
too clear that the man on the job for this 
recording lacked either experience or time. 
He appeared to be trying different positions 
all through the recording and only by the 
end getting things more or less ship-shape. 
The alto soloist starts almost inside the 
microphone, so that you cannot hear the 
accompaniment, and then in a flash is 
somewhere back with the chorus. Perspec- 
tives are all over the place. Wherever the 
microphones were, they never got near the 
chorus tenore, who are more or less 
inaudible, and so, at times, are clarinets, 
bassoons and timpani. The off-stage band 
for which the composer asks never sounds 
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off-stage at all. Also there are some bad 
tape-joins (notably at figures 42 and 48). 
The performance was hard to judge with 
all these distractions. The singing seemed 
quite good, but, as with this conductor’s 
other records, there was a lack of precision 
in attack. However, I would certainly 
recommend this disc if it were not for the 
technical failings. R.F. 


QUILTER. Song Cycle: To Julia 
(Herrick). Three Songs by William 
Blake: Dream Valley; The Wild 
Flower’s Song; Daybreak. Seven 
Elizabethan Lyrics. Three Songs 
by P. B. Shelley: Arab Love Song ; 
Love’s Philosophy; Music, when 
soft voices die. Alexander Young 
(tenor), Gordon Watson (piano). 
Argo RG36 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Alexander Young is no Elwes, no 
McCormack ; there are few phrases in this 
agreeable recital of Quilter songs which, 
because of an unforgettable phrase or note, 
one goes back over. Yet, as those who 
heard Mr. Young sing the Herrick cycle at 
the Proms last year will remember, he has 

a pleasant tenor, and a pleasant, if slightly 

unvaried, way of presenting a song. Gordon 

Watson’s accompaniment is in good style, 

and well balanced with the voice. The 

level of musical interest fluctuates. Songs 
like “*To Daisies” and ‘“ Cherry-Ripe ” 
from the Herrick cycle, and “ Fair House 
of Joy ” from the Seven Elizabethan Lyrics, 
are highlights ; some of the rest is insipid. 

The cover is decorated with a handsome 
pastoral photograph, and presents (admir- 

able feature) all the words, printed in a 

particularly attractive type-face. The disc 

sent me for review was unpleasantly pocked, 
and the needle stuck in one groove. The 
recording is adequate rather than life-like, 

and there are edgy patches. A.P. 

SCHUBERT. Winterreise, Op. 89. 

Hans Hotter (baritone), Gerald 

Moore (piano). Columbia 33CXS 

1222 and 33CX1223 (two 12 in., 

61s. od.). 


Karl Schmitt-Walter, H. Giesen 
(11/53) LXT2799-800 


The snow is falling as I write this 
review, and the impression left on me by 
Hans Hotter’s and Gerald Moore’s superb 
formance of Winterreise is so vivid that I 
should not be surprised to see the solitary 
figure of the sad lover making his weary 
way across the winter landscape upon 
which my windows look. 

Not since Elena Gerhardt’s great per- 
formance of the song cycle, not even in 
that of Gerhard Hiisch, have I heard so 
deeply moving and supremely artistic an 
interpretation as this one. 

From the first song, Gute Nacht, in which 
the girl kindly but firmly dismisses her 
lover and he trudges forth into the wintry 
night, pausing only for a troubled rest in 
the charcoal burner’s hut (in the tenth 
song, Rast) to the last song, Der Leiermann, 
in which he finds a companion in the poor 
old organ grinder to whom no one listens 
or gives a penny, from first to last the mood 
of each song is perfectly caught and 
realised by these two fine artists. 
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I pity those who cannot see beyond the 
romantic phraseology and conceits of 
these poems, for they are allegories of our 
lonely state upon this earth, and the supreme 
expression of it in song. Hans Hotter has 
deepened his interpretation of the work 
beyond all measure. There is never any 
forcing of the tone, and he has acquired a 
way of covering the top notes that adds 
greatly to his vocal equipment. I have 
also never heard even Gerald Moore play 
with such superlative artistry as in this 
performance ; and I would like to draw 
special attention to his varied uses of 
staccato. In Auf dem Flusse, Gefror’ne 
Thrénen, Die Post, and Letzte Hoffnung, this 
is something to marvel at in its exactly 
right creation of atmosphere, and some- 
thing in which Hans Giesen, in the Decca 
recording, signally failed. 

But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
Mr. Moore does is with the semiquaver 
rest in Der Leiermann, suggesting by his 
timing (as a great actor might) and the 
particular dynamic emphasis given to the 
chord following, the pathos of the old 
man, with frozen fingers and worn out 
hurdy-gurdy, churning out his disregarded 
tune. It brings tears to one’s eyes. 


Another outstanding example of Mr. 
Moore’s art is the dreaming atmosphere 
with which he surrounds the last verse of 
Der Lindenbaum. Again, in giving a sinister 
calm to the opening phrases of Die Krahe 
he, and Hotter, bring immense force to 
the climax. 


I do not know where to begin praising 
Mr. Hotter’s subtle phrasing, feeling for 
words, and refusal ever to make an easy 
effect, and so step out of the picture. There 
is the peace of Der Lindenbaum, when the 
cruel winter wind ceases, the fine emotional 
climax of Auf dem Flusse, the vigour of 
Riickblich, the new-found delicacy in the 
way he covers the wide-flung phrases of 
Irrlicht, the bitterness with which he 
enunciates the word “ Wurn ” in Rast, the 
exquisite suggestion of the lonely wanderer 
falling asleep at the end of Frihlingstraum, 
the restrained grief in Letzte Hoffnung, the 
chill feel of death (suggested indeed by 
both artists) in Der Wegweiser, and the superb 
picture of the organ grinder, with the last 
phrases sung softly. This is important, and 
more often than not disregarded. The piano 
part is given a forte-crescendo marking as 
the voice ceases, implying that these two 
outcasts will journey on together—and we 
seem to see them vanish into the darkening 
winter landscape. 

The recording is almost worthy of the 
performance in tone and balance, and the 
only fault I have to find with it is that the 
pause after the mysterious song Die 
Nebensonnen is not long enough. I should 
like to recall in ending, Wilhelm Miiller’s 
prophetic words, as not everyone may 
know them. 

** I can neither play nor sing-~-yet when 
I write verses I sing and play after all. If 
I could produce the tunes, my songs would 
please better than they do now. But 
courage. A kindred soul may be found 
who will hear the tunes behind the words, 
and give them back to me.” And it was 
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this that Schubert, whom Miiller never 
knew, so beautifully did: and now it is 
to Schubert that Hans Hotter and Gerald 
Moore so beautifully give back his tunes. 
AR. 


SCHUMANN. Dichterliebe, Op. 48— 
Song Cycle. Aksel Schiétz (tenor), 
Gerald Moore (piano). H.M.V. 
BLP 1064 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

SCHUMANN.  Dichterliebe, Op. 48. 
Songs from ‘“Myrthen” and ‘“‘Lieder- 
kreis’. Anton Dermota (tenor), 
Hilda Dermota (piano). Telefunken 
LGX66023 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Dichterliebe : 
L. Lehmann, B. Walter 
G. Souzay, J. Bonneau (3/54) LXT2875 
W. Ludwig, M. Raucheisen (2/55) DG16029 


The Schidtz-Moore recording of Dichter- 
liebe, issued in 1946, was made before a 
serious illness so grievously interrupted the 
career of the singer. 


Reviewing it in the April number of 
THe GRAMOPHONE in that year I spoke of 
the performance as “ al] in all a remarkably 
fine one . . . an almost perfect interpretation 
of the cycle”, and noted the singer’s 
scrupulous observance of the musical text 
and the excellent balance between voice 
and piano. 

That balance is not maintained, for 
some reason or another, in the transfer, in 
which the piano sounds too distant and 
small in tone: but one is left in no doubt 
as to the artistry of Mr. Moore’s playing. 
Aksel Schiétz’s voice has a more youthful 
quality than Walter Ludwig’s: but these 
are two first-rate interpretations from which, 
in spite of the better balance on the D.G.G. 
disc, my preference would be for the 
H.M.V. because of the finer sensibility of 
Gerald Moore’s accompanying, above all 
in the postlude which, as I said in my 
review of the D.G.G. disc, -was_ there 
unaccountably heavy and insensitive, ex- 
cellent though Michael Raucheisen was 
elsewhere. 


Another tenor now enters the field, 
Anton Dermota, whose singing in opera 
I have always enjoyed, and whose Lieder 
recital with Hilda Dermota (on the reverse 
of an operatic recital) I praised in my 
review of August, 1951. The Wolf songs 
on that disc were extremely good and 
especially Auf ein altes Bild, which I spoke 
of as one of the best song recordings I had 
ever heard. 

What a change is here, not only of label 
but of artistry and engineering. The 
singer is placed so close to the microphone 
that one can hear his every respiration, 
while his enunciation, by reason of this 
placing, makes it sound as if he had badly 
fitting dentures. 

Die Rose, die Lilie and Ich will meine Seele 
are both heavily sung, and in Jm Rhein the 
singer is so careless of note values that he 
prolongs a B natural so that it conflicts 
with the B flat of the piano. 

There is no tension in the pianist’s 
accompanying of Ich grolle nicht, nor does 
Mr. Dermota make any change of tone at 
“Ich sah dich ja im Traume”. Miss 
Dermota blurs the end of Und wiissten’s die 
Blumen, die kleinen and fails to define the 
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left-hand part of the song following, Das ist 
ein Fléten und Geigen, in which again the 
singer seems to miss the dramatic point. 
His rhythmic carelessness comes to a peak 
in Ich hab im Traum geweinet, which is quite 
pulled out of shape: and, as if to compen- 
sate for lost time,’ Hilda Dermota rattles 
through the lovely postlude in a manner 
that could be called laughable, were it not 
murder. The recording, bad though it is, 
cannot be blamed for the rhythmic faults 
and lack of tonal shadings found here, or 
for such unimaginative accompanying. 
The five songs added to fill up the disc— 
why not have put the Dichterliebe on a ten- 
inch disc as the other companies have 
done?—are Widmung, Der Nussbaum, Mond- 
nacht, Die Lotosblume, and Schéne Fremde. 
The last of these is the best sung, but there 
are good moments in the second two. 
On the whole, however, it is hard to believe 
this is the same singer that did so well in 
the Wolf songs before, or the same pianist. 
Or was I listening then with rose coloured 
ears ? AR. 


WOLF Michelangelo Lieder; Der 
Freund; Der Musikant; Versch- 
wiegene Liebe (Eichendorff) ; 

Weylas ; Storchenbotschaft 
(Mérike). Heinz Rehfuss (bass), 
Hans Willi Haeusslein (piano). 
Decca LW5162 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Heinz Rehfuss’s singing of the three 
Michelangelo songs has dignity and moments 
of pathos but he fails to convey the grim 
mood of the second song, Alles endet, and his 
far from imaginative accompanist seems to 
be baffled by the texture of the piano part 
of the last song, which sounds muddy. 

For a truly satisfying, indeed a superb, 
rendering of these songs we must turn 
therefore to the recording made by Hans 
Hotter and Gerald Moore (Col. 33CX1 162), 
which was reviewed in July 1954. Mr. 
Rehfuss is delightful in Der Musikant (but 
oh, how the piano part lacks sparkle) and 
in Storchenbotschaft, the amusing song in 
which an unfortunate shepherd finds not 
one but two storks on his doorstep, thus 
announcing that his wife has presented him 
with twins. I miss, however, the delicious 
humour Elena Gerhardt used to put into 
the last part of the song, in which the sly 
storks “‘ nod and curtsey ” and fly off, and 
the postlude for the piano wants more brio. 

In Der Freund pressure on the tone results 
in unsteadiness, and Verschweigene Liebe can- 
not succeed if the singer is unable to refine 
his tone to a true mezza voce, as Fischer- 
Dieskau did in his recording of the song (in 
the Wolf recital on H.M.V. ALP1143). 
The solemn exaltation of Gesang Wey!as is 
hinted at rather than fully expressed, and 
the constricted tone at the climatic point is 
unfortunate. 

This disc, therefore, gives us sincere but 
not distinguished Lieder singing, and the 
closeness of the singer to the microphone 
makes its vocal failings all the more obvious. 
Often one feels, this is going to be good: 
and then imagination falters or technique 
fails and one is reminded once again that 
in the short passage of a song, in which 
everything must tell, there is no place for 
such faults. AR. 
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CAMPOLI 


with THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


ELGAR Concerto in B minor | ‘| 
TT 
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for violin and orchestra, Opus 61 | ( 
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LXT 5014 i| : 
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his most outstanding recording to date 9 


musically and technically superb 


Lovers of Elgar’s profound violin concerto will welcome this performance by one of Britain’s 
leading exponents of a work all too infrequently heard in our concert halls. It is Campoli’s finest 
recording to date and, technically, one of the best concerto recordings Decca has ever made. 
Campoli, an enthusiastic collector of records and the owner of first-class high fidelity equipment, 
knows well that his reputation as an interpretative artist is absolutely safe with Decca’s unique full 
frequency range recording technique, for ffrr ensures the finest technical quality of all Decca records. 
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DECCA CRYSTAL PICKUP Selection of Radio Units 


A snip for the connoisseur—turnover head 
suitable all records, limited quantity, 29/6, plus 
2/- post and packing. 


MULLARD AMPLIFIER 


A High Quality 
Amplifier  de- 
signed by Mul- 
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Selections from our range of Cabinets 
EMPRESS CONSOLE 


This cabinet is undoubtedly 
@ beautiful piece of furni- 
ture. It is elegantly ven- 
eered externally in figured 
walnut, internally in white 
sycamore. The radio section 
is raised to convenient 
level but is not drilled or 
cut. The lower deck acts 
as the motor board, again 
is uncut, it measures 16X 
14 and has a clearance of 
5 in. from the lid. There 
is @ compactneas for the 
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5 valve 3 waveband 
superhet a Long, 
Medium, and S&S 
waves——built to attain 
highest performance of 
sensitivity, fidelity and 
output — Osram minia- 
ture valves — low 
iron coils—permeability 
tuned LFS. — full 
A.V.C.—variable nega- 
tive feedback—gram, position on wave change 
switch—4 watts a Mv EB fine tone 
especially on gram. Chassis size 7X7X7 
approx. scale size 4)X4) approx. Tested in 
difficult areas where exceptional results ha’ 
been obtained. Price £11/10/-, or 2£3/16, 
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Watts. Its fre- 








Overall Pe = this | quency is ex- 
essentially odors : cabinet > & wide nm & level being almost flat trom = deposit. Carriage, etc., 7/6. 
E ¢.p.8.— are ° 
are 3 ft. wide, 2 ft. & in | Thole unit is very suitable for use with the Collaro | ANOTHER CLEVELAND CHASSIS 
carriage | Studio and most other good pickups. The price of THE TREMENDO’ 


a” the unit completely made up and ready to work is 


plus 10/- carriage and insurance. 


GRAMOPHONE 


The first Cleveland chassis was good, but this 
one is really superb. It has a 7-valve circuit 
with 6- —_ output, fitted with = 
bass and treble controls. It is rea 

efficient R. F oe * coupled to a high faeity 


etc., . £12/10/-, 


THE BUREAU 


This is a really beauti- 


ful cabinet elegantly 
veneered in walnut and 
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finely polished. The AUTO = amplifier. The chassis size is the same 
control board, revealed the Organtone, namely 12X7X7 with the 101 
when the front is CHANGER X44 multicoloured scale, and it is built to 
7 down is ample the same exacting specification as the Organ- 
tor the larger than The latest tone. Price £14/10/-, carriage and packing 
average radio chassis or model by very 7/6. H.P. terms if required. 





amplifier and alongside 
























there is space for @ famous manu- WINDSOR This isa 
tape recorder or auto facturers. 3- ty 
record changer mecha- speed —_ 5-VALVE Valve AL. 
nism. Both the radio crystal - : SUPE superhet 
board and the control over Sh at brand new and perfect, in origina! RHET covering 
board are left uncut to cartons. Price £11/10/-, carriage, etc., 12/6. usual 
suit —_ own —- lo A Gs 
ment. e approx. medium= 
in. high, 32 in. wide, THIS MONTH’S SNIP——— and short 
and 16 in. =. ag wave. a 
16 Gns. Carriage 12/ 
THE CLEVELAND OCTAVIAN a partion = 
In this instrument is combined the excep- fine clear 
THE CONSOLE tional qualities of the G.E.C. metal cone loud- with an extra = 
speaker in its ideal cabinet (the Octagonal long pointer travel. The B 
MK il illustrated lower left) and a most modern latest type loctal valves are = 
© 3-valve amplifier. This combination will give a used and the chassis is complete and ready m 
A new design of a realism of musical reproduction not easily to operate. Chassis size 15 in. x 6 in. x 6 in. a 
popular style—this is in obtained even at twice or three times its Price £9/19/6, complete with - in, " speaker, = 
two-tone highly polished price and is definitely the reproducer for Carriage and ‘insurance 10/-. H.P. terms it @ 
walnut veneer with nicely bringing out the full frequency now available equired. Suitable cabinet for this chassis = 
contrasting speaker in long-playing microgroove recordings. If you So06 plus 2/6 post a 
fabric—the motor board can, please come to one of our branches and GEN IN = 
approximate size 30 in. hear this fine instrument—failing this, then U E | 
X15 in. is uncut so is take our word that it is really good and send = 
suitable for user’s own = — - agg Figg! a . Sa. HALF-PRICE OFFER 8 
wd eposit, balance over months. mplifier = 
a available separately at £10/10/-. BEETHOVEN CHASSIS 5 
height of the wy to = 
rice £10/11/6, ‘carriage chassis, size “approx. 94X7h i 
Price £10/17/ é, carriage xs using only first-class = 


12/6 





mponents, fully aligned m 
and tested, 110/240 Volt A.C. mains operation. 
Three wave bands covering medium and two 
shorts. Complete with five Mullard valves, 
frequency changer, double diode you" <1 
tode output and full wave rectifier. 
cash-with-order price this month. e5vio/6, 


THE ‘ELPREQ’ 
SELECTIVE 
FEEDBACK 








OCTAGONAL 
SPEAKER CABINET 


Conforming exactly to the 
designer’s specifications — for 
G.E.C. metal 
price £12/10/- or 37/6 deposit, 
carriage and insurance 5/-, 
extra. G.E.C. metal cone (extra 
octave) speaker £8/15/-, 





Any cabinet costing £5 or 
more may be purchased by 
extended payments—deposit 
10% or lance 
spread over 12 months. 





Hire Purchase Terms 
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cone speaker— 


AMPLIFIER 


The amplier is fitted 
with independent bass 
and treble control, both connected through different 
feedback loops so that no “cut” at all in the 
ordinary sense is applied. The variation which can 
be achieved, by applying various degrees of negative 





feedback in the higher and lower ranges of the |’ 


sound strata will accommodate all individua] tastes. 
We strongly recommend a 12-in. speaker in order to 
make the fullest use of the instrument’s potentialities. 
Now available ready to work, £4/19/6, booklet sepa- 
rate 1/6. 12-in speaker to suit £3 post free if 
bought with amplifier. 


TRY US FIRST: 
Being very large purchasers, we can often offer a 
substantial price-saving on current lines, so if 
you wish to save money you should try us first. 
All our branches carry good stocks of high fideltiy 
equipment. Speakers by G.E.C., Wharfedale, 
Goodman, etc. Gram, Motors by Garrard, Collaro, 
B.S.R., etc Amplifiers by Leak, Cleveland, 
Elpico, etc., etc., etc. 

Also we usually have special bargains often selling 
so quickly that there is no time to advertise, 
that it will definitely pay you to try us first. 

















carriage and insurance 17/6. 


ELPREQ TAPE RECORDER 


This instrument combines the Mk. IIIU Truvox 
Tape Deck and the Cleveland Wide Band 
Amplifier with a 
special high flux 
speaker and forms 
one of the finest tape 
recorder combinations 
available to-day. 
will, of course, play 
pre-recorded tapes as 
well as make its 
own recordings of 
radio, music, meetings, 
telephone con- 
versations, let- 
ters, etc., etc. 
The price, com- 
plete with reel 
° tape and 
mady to operate 


price 99 Gns. 














Carriage and insurance 12/6. Hire Purchase 
terms if required. 





Also in the modern trend is this 
very stylish contemporary console. 
Veneered in oak with contrasting 
mouldings, ideal for use with con- 
temporary fittings or furnishings. The 
radio and motor board is uncut and 
its size 30 in. X 15) in. provides 
—, a oa ge ae Rg Price 


ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT LTD. 


249 Kilburn High Road, Kilburn. (Now open.) 
se Fleet Street, E.C.4. gy CENTRAL 2833. (Hal -day Sat.) 
42-46 Windmill Hill, Ruislip, Middlesex. Phone: RUISLIP 5780. (Half-da Wed.) 
29 Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Pk., N.4. Phone: ARCHWAY 1049. (Half-day Thurs.) 


Post orders should be marked ‘‘ Dept. 14’ and addressed to our Ruislip department. 
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NEW 


and 


\ 
SUPERB... / 
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.8LE RELUCTANCE 


-ARTRIDGE nesoo 
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Magnificent in 
performance ... it meets 
every challenge of the most 
discriminating ear 


See Technical Report January 1955 


of ‘“‘ The Gramophone ”’ 


Service note now available 
THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO.(GT. BRITAIN )LTD. 
49-SIA, DE BEAUVOIR ROAD,LONDON,N.I Je/ephone: CLIssold 3434 
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You may well ask—no one has 
so far clearly defined just what 
is this High Fidelity we hear so 
much about. 
Is price the criterion ? If so, the 
sky’s the limit ! 
What about power output ? Do 
you really need 15 or even 10 
watts ? Or is it possible that to 
operate one good speaker in your 
home, 3 or 4 watts may be ample 
if the quality is right ? That’s 
the secret. 
To come down to earth, here is a 
High Quality Amplifier that has 
everything you need. The TRIX 
model T41, with Bass and Treble 
boost, separate Control Panel, 
High and Low gain inputs to suit 
every pickup, inverse feedback, 
is also compact and convenient. 
And the price—£16.10.0 
Small wonder that the TRIX 
T41 is already highly successful 
in world-wide export markets 
including the U.S.A., Canada 
and New Zealand. It will prove 
to you too that the name TRIX is 
synonymous with Peak Perform- 
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ance in record reproduction. 
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Model T41 Home Music Amplifier 


This most striking addition to the TRIX range com- 
bines fidelity of reproduction with ample power for 
home requirements. Independent Bass and Treble 
tone controls, together with the mains switch and 
indicator lamp, are fitted to the attractive separate 
control panel. High and low gain inputs, for use 
on all types of pickup, and speaker output tappings 
for 15 and 3 ohms are incorporated. For the critical 
enthusiast this is an ideal amplifier of remarkable 
value. £16.10.0 


Send for full technical details. 
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VERDI. Requiem Mass. Maria Stader 
(soprano), Marianna Radev (mezzo- 
soprano), Helmut Krebs (tenor), 
Kim Borg (bass), RIAS er- 
chor, St. Hedwigs Cathedral Choir, 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DGM18155-6 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Schwarzkopf, Dominguez, Stefano, Siepi, La Scala, 

abata (12/54) 383CX1195-6 

The greatly superior nature of this per- 
formance to the one directed by Victor de 
Sabata must be attributed chiefly to Ferenc 
Fricsay. He does not anywhere indulge in 
the draggingly slow tempi affected by 
Sabata, or in exaggerated dynamic con- 
trasts. He does, in fact, just what Verdi 
asks for, with the exception of insufficiently 
soft singing in the Requiem oeternam of 
Libera me: but this is preferable to a softness 
that sounds engineered. 

The recording also adds a large quota 
to the success of this issue by achieving an 
admirable balance between voices and 
orchestra, and much better defined tone. 
We hear nearly all the detail of Verdi’s 
wonderful scoring ; the two solo violins, 
for example, above the soprano, at her 
long held note on “sed” in the Offrtory, 
come out very clearly: and the brass 
cut through finely, especially in the 
fugal Libera me in the last section of the 
work, 

The chorus, a well disciplined amalgama- 
tion of two choruses, keep an unfailingly 
good line, even if their fervour runs at a 
lower temperature than that of their 
Milanese opposites. In Dies irae (the 
orchestra are splendid here) one can really 
distinguish the movement of the parts 
under the held notes, and the sopranos do 
not waver in the Sanctus, or anywhere 
else. 

There is one less obvious point worth 
mentioning as showing the different line of 
approach of the two conductors. The 
Libera me fugue (first time) ends with a 
sudden treble piano on the word terra, 
followed by a pause before the repetition. 
On the loud chords for chorus and orchestra 
Sabata makes a ritardando which, to my 
mind, destroys the effect of the sudden 
softening: Fricsay takes these bars strictly 
a tempo. 

There is vitality, an incandesence, and 
a sensitivity in his performance that comes 
out of the music itself, and is not imposed 
upon it. 

The soloists, by no means vocally 
superior to the Scala group, make a better 
team largely because Helmut Krebs is so 
much more considerate of his fellows, and 
never upsets the balance. He has not got 
Stefano’s splendid top notes, but he gives 
us some beautiful and stylish singing in 
Ingermisco and in the opening phrase of the 
Hostias quartet. 

(It should be said the first entries of the 
tenor and bass, at the start of the work, 
are poorly done and are, indeed, the one 
bad blot in the performance). Kim Borg 
is not equal, vocally, to Cesare Siepi, but he 
makes a more frightening utterance of 
“Mors stupebit ’, and is never less than 
adequate in his part. 
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Marianna Radev, whom we _ heard 
recently in the Zagreb opera company at 
the Stoll Theatre, is not so forceful a singer 
as Oralia Dominguez, but her voice is of 
lovely quality and she sings with great 
conviction and sincerity throughout. 

Maria Stader, like Elizabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, has too light a voice for the soprano 
part. This becomes most apparent, in 
both cases, in the opening soprano solo of 
Libera me, and in the choral sections above 
which the soprano solo should dominate. 

Apart from this, though Miss Stader 
avoids the unconvincing histrionics which, 
one imagines, were demanded of Miss 
Schwarzkopf, she cannot, in general, equal 
her in distinction of style. She also misses 
beth the effect of the lovely rise to the 
major third at “et timeo” and the beauty 
of the sudden softening in Requiem aeternam 
at “ et lux perpetua’’. Her fine high notes 
are, however, better engineered, and she 
manages the exquisite long-held “sed ”’, 
with its semi-tonal fall, in the Offertory as 
beautifully as Miss Schwarzkopf did. 

The German “ v” obtrudes more often 
in “ requiem” in this D.G.G. disc than it did 
in the Columbia set, and Krebs is guilty of 
some obtrusive “‘ h’s ”’. 

The D.G.G’s surfaces are excellent, and 
there is no doubt that we have here a very 
fine performance and recording. A.R 


RECITAL OF MOTETS.  Ascendit 
Deus (Gallus); Salvator Mundi; 
Super Fl (Palestrina) ; 


O Bone Jesu (Ingegneri) ; Tenebrae 
Factae Sunt (Victoria); Laudi 
Alla Vergine Maria from ‘Quattro 
Pezzi Sacri”’ (Verdi) ; O Salutaris 
Hostia (Nasco); Exsultate Deo 
(Scarlatti). Vienna Boys’ Choir 
conducted by Friedrich Brenn. 
Philips NBR6013 (10 in., 26s. 44d.). 


In the January issue of THe GRAMOPHONE 
(page 360) I called attention to a record of 
polyphonic music in which the items were 
all transposed down to suit a quartet of 
male voices. Now the opposite has hap- 
pened: the music on this Philips disc is 
mostly transposed up in order to suit the 
range of the Vienna Boys’ Choir. How odd 
it would be if we had to choose our record- 
ings of Beethoven’s symphonies from those 
arranged for high instruments like flutes, 
oboes, violins and trumpets, and _ those 
arranged for low ones—bassoons, ’cellos, 
and so on. Yet this is the dilemma facing 
lovers of polyphony. Lovers of the Vienna 
Boys’ Choir will, of course, not bother at all ; 
for them, this record will be sheer delight. 
But one cannot help harbouring a secret 
desire that some day Decca and Philips will 
get together and integrate their tops and 
their bottoms, their highs and their lows, 
and give us polyphony as it should be sung— 
wide in compass, in dynamic range, in 
expression, and in colour. 

I am not forgetting the companies who 
have tried, so far unsuccessfully, to remedy 
this defect. As A.R. remarked in his review 
of the Andrea Gabrieli record last month, 
the only way to listen in comfort is to go 
into the next room. Until it is realised that 
the finest polyphonic singing in the world 
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can be heard in England, and only in 
England, the same mistakes will continue 
to occur. 


CHORAL RECITAL. Madrigals: The 
Silver Swan (Gibbons, edited Fel- 
lowes) ; Weep, O mine eyes (Ben- 
nett, edited Fellowes); My bonny 
lass she smileth (Morley, edited 
Leslie). Unaccompanied. Gloria; 
Qui tollis; Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus from Mass in D minor 
“Nelson”? (Haydn, edited Tours). 
David Linter (soprano), Andrew 
Pearmain (alto), Eric Barnes (tenor), 
Owen Grundy (bass), Section of 
Philhar ia Orchestra. An- 
thems: Hail, gladdening light 
(Keble-C.Wood) ; Let all mortal 
flesh keep silence (Bairstow) ; Cast 
me not away from Thy presence 
(Psalm 51, Verses 11, 12, 17 and 8— 





S. S. Wesley); Praise to Thee, 
Lord Jesus (Broadwood-Schutz- 
Harris). Unaccompanied. Coelos 


ascendit hodie (Stanford). Un- 
accompanied. Hear my prayer 
(Mendelssohn). David Linter (sop- 
rano), Harry Gabb (organ) ; Round 
me falls the night (Romanis-Drese, 
edited and arranged Ley). Un- 
accompanied, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir conducted by Dr. Dykes 
Bower. Columbia 33CX1237 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

It makes a pleasant change to hear an 
all-male choir singing madrigals and 
excerpts from masses, especially when the 
boy sopranos are as good as these are. 
Apparently the items have been chosen 
from those sung by this choir on their 
recent American tour. This is in fact the 
second disc of such items to be issued. Wisely, 
numbers have been much reduced for the 
madrigals, and the Morley sounds deliciously 
neat and polished—which it could hardly 
have done had the whole choir sung it. 
The Gloria of Haydn’s “ Nelson” (or 
** Imperial ””) Mass is splendid stuff, and is 
here sung complete with orchestral accom- 
paniment with good effect. 

On the other side the Bairstow and 
Wesley anthems are superbly sung, with 
admirable expression and unanimity, and 
most successfully recorded. There is 
some distortion on the high notes in the 
Stanford, as indeed there is towards the 
end of side one: but generally the record- 
ing is excellent. The boy soprano in Hear 
my Prayer is no more than fairly good, but 
the final hymn, Round me falls the Night, 
sung quietly and with distant perspective, 
sounds most beautiful. This is something 
English choirs can do and others can’t. 

R.F. 





Miniature Scores 


The following miniature scores have been 
received from Ernst Eulenburg of 36 Dean 
Street, London, W.1: BACH—Cantata 
No. 205 (6s.). BEETHOVEN— Quintet, 
Op. 16 (3s. 6d.) HAYDN—Symphony No. 
49 (38.) ; Symphony No. 55 (38.). MOZART 
—Piano Concerto, K.449 (6s.). SCHUBERT 
—Mass No. 5 (16s.) ; Mass No. 6 (16s.). 
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FOLK SONGS. Drink to me only with 
thine eyes. The plough boy. My 
Lady Greensleeves. Oh, my love 
is like a red, red rose. Think on 
me. Bonnie Mary of Argyle. An 
Eriskay Love Lilt. Kishmul’s 
Galley. Land of heart’s desire. 
Kitty of Coleraine. Believe me, 
if all those endearing young 
charms. The star of County 
Down. Murray Dickie (tenor), John 
Pritchard (piano). Philips NBR6016 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

These are the sort of songs on which 
Calvé, and Tetrazzini, and Alma Gluck 
and John McCormack used to lavish their 
art ; but I am not sure that LP is the ideal 
form for them—we might prefer to choose 
our own programme, and vary the singers 
perhaps. The Plough Boy, for instance, 
which is done here in Benjamin Britten’s 
arrangement, might well be preferred in 
the Pears/Britten recording. And I know 
I would rather listen to Alma Gluck in My 
love is like a red, red rose—not only because 
her version of the song is more highly 
decorated than that Mr. Dickie has chosen. 

Murray Dickie is a young Scots tenor. In 
the opera-house he displays a white, 
slightly piercing, boyish and attractive 
voice—like a slightly more vigorous 
Raymond Amade. In this record his voice 
is made to sound bigger and fuller, but 
there are moments when one begins to tire 
of a continual close-up, and towards the 
end of the second side there are some 
suggestions of blasting. 

But on the whole the disc is an attractive 
one. Mr. Dickie takes care not merely to 
sing through, but to recreate each song. 
He knows how to make the words live, and 
vary the tone-colour from song to song, 
when necessary from phrase to phrase. 
Drink to me only and Kitty of Coleraine are 
perhaps the highlights. The arrangements 
are nearly all “art”? ones, and are well 
played by Mr. Pritchard (making his 
recording début as a pianist ?). The balance 
of voice and piano is good; so is the 
surface, although there are some pre-echoes. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


CLAUDEL. Christophe Colomb with 
the Madeleine Renaud— Jean-Louis 
Barrault Company introduced by 
Paul Claudel and Jean-Louis 
Barrault. Music by Darius Milhaud. 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre Boulez 
Produced by Max de Rieux. London 
International TW91084-5 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 


It must be made clear first: this is not 
Milhaud’s opera about Columbus, but the 
Marigny Theatre’s dramatic production of 
Claudel’s “‘ book ” of Christophe Colombe, 
for which Milhaud wrote entirely new 
incidental music (save one borrowing) and 
which is continually breaking in on the 
** play ’’, with drum beats, tootling trum- 
pets and some highly effective liturgical 
and incidental music. 

One hears first Barrault asking permission 
of the late lamented Claudel and the great 
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old man answering enthusiastically. Then 
there begins what is in effect a broadcast 
performance of the play as I saw it two 
years ago in Paris (and as it has been seen 
by thousands outside Paris on the extensive 
Marigny tours). A little shortened? I 
confess I find it prolix even so. But in the 
theatre—though this is the place neither 
for reminiscence nor for dramatic criticism 
—it had some very moving moments 
indeed: the great cry of the doubting 
sailors when at last land is sighted sent the 
heart up into one’s mouth. Barrault 
himself gave a valiant rather than a subtle 
performance and Madeleine Renaud was 
not, for me, ever the Isabella I imagined. 
But collectively the acting, when taken in 
by eye as well as by ear, was very effective. 

There are memories of it here, but I 
confess that the removal of the visual 
element is a big loss. Barrault used all that 
‘* inside-out ’”? magic of the theatre (a la 
Pirandello) by which the spectator is 
shown that it is all make believe and yet, 
for that paradoxical reason, “ believes ” 
all the more firmly. The scenes came and 
went in spotlights: a vast sheet was the 
** sail’? of Columbus’s ship and on it 
appeared cinema images which showed in 
close-up some of the faces of the actors in 
the scenes taking place below. And so on. 

I cannot say if the magic would reach you 
from these records alone: though one is 
* listening-in ”’, there is plenty of atmos- 
phere. On the work itself, too, I am not 
ready or able to pronounce: I think it 
needs a Roman Catholic to appreciate it 
fully. There are passages, just as in the last 
act of Partage de Midi, where I am conscious 
of looking out on to vast horizons yet cannot 
myself see anything. 

Let me leave it there. This is an excellent 
record of the audible side of an impressive 
theatrical production. The musical decora- 
tions are quite well played and sung. 

P.H.-W. 


COLERIDGE TAYLOR, S. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. 
The Mariner Richard Burton 
The Narrator John Neville 
The Wedding Guest Robert Hardy 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan. Frost 
at Midnight. Read by Richard 
Burton. RG41 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Richard Burton reads poetry most sym- 
pathetically, and the little suggestion of 
acting at the start, with John Neville setting 
the scene, carries us into the mariner’s spell- 
binding tale with our belief wide open. 
Without being mannered, Mr. Burton keeps 
up the mood finely. But it is not really a 
very exceptional performance: many people 
could fancy themselves doing it almost as 
well. As a sample of diction, one would not 
fault it. For teaching children it has obvious 
merits, being musical, just and unaffected. 
Elocutionists might want more of a triple 
**s”? sound on the “ sunless sea” of Kubla 
Khan, but an actor hissing the “‘ s’s ”? would 
make children laugh. To bring teaching 
considerations into it seems not unfair, 
however, because poetry of this kind hardly 
needs an interpreter except in the classroom, 
It is quite otherwise with Robert Speaight 
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reading T. S. Eliot, for example, where I, 
at least, felt I was understanding the poetry 
for the first time: so, too, with Gielgud’s 
broadcast of Hopkins’s The Wreck of the 
Deutschland. This relatively simple Coleridge, 
however, is appealing to listen to: there is 
something very attractive about Burton’s 
grave and courteous voice which I daresay 
is his Welsh ear at work. Recommended 
for what it is. P.H.-W. 


GUITRY. Ecoutez Bien Messieurs— 
Diversion in Four Acts with Sacha 
Guitry, Jeanne Fusier Gir, Lana 
Marconi. Musical Interludes by 
Reynaldo Hahn and played by 
Jacques Dupont. Artistic direction 
by Max de Rieux. London Inter- 
national TWo1o60-1 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

This is a talking record, purely: the 
musical interludes only amount to piano 
medleys from themes from Hahn’s Mariette. 
Sacha Guitry held a London audience with 
what was practically a full evening of 
monologue at the Winter Garden Theatre 
during Coronation summer. It is a Ruth 
Draper Marathon which has the help of 
two female stooges to evolve from first a 
long lecture on women and their ways, a 
comedy growing quite naturally out of this, 
by way of paradoxical illustrations. Guitry’s 
deep sad lecturing voice, loaded with 
sardonic overtones and rich personality, is a 
pleasure in itself, quite apart from the very 
considerable wit in the long harangue. I 
found myself wishing for a reissue of the 
discs he made long ago with Yvonne 
Printemps which were far more acceptable 
to a foreigner than these, for unless you can 
follow French well this “diversion ”’ will 
remain a closed book. It is very clearly 
recorded. Sample joke: The great dis- 
advantage of being in love with an actress 
is that, though she may sometimes say to 
you “‘ Bravo’, there is always the risk of 
her saying, one evening, ‘“‘ Bis! ”’. 

P.H.-W. 


PARIS 1900. A Musical Portrait with 
Maurice Chevalier, Marjane, R. 
Girerd, Suzy Solidor, Georgius, 

- Suzy Delair, Fernandel, Tohama, 
Paul Peri and Raymond Legrand 
and his Orchestra. London Inter- 
national TWo1062 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The French music hall talents of the belle 
époque deserve this latterday tribute. Such 

a thing as En revenant de la Revue, with its 

description of a family visit to the great 

manoeuvres at Longchamps, is a gem to 
gloat over. Georgius does it beautifully. 

Then, Fernandel is delicious singing about 

the lady cashier of the Grand Café, only 

half of whom could be seen, though the rest 
could be guessed at. Girerd’s litany of 

Les mains des p’ tites femmes is almost Proustian 

and Maurice Chevalier himself singing 

Tout ca n’vaut pas l’amour, with a catch in the 

throat on the last two syllables—such things 

I could gladly play again and again. But 

there is a lot of filling up. The women 

singers have dull songs and we hardly want 
lengthy band medleys “ introducing ” Ta- 

Ra-Ra-Boom-de-Ay and marching and waltz- 

ing. P.H.-.W. 








